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PEEFACE. 



The author of the following pages has been 
inspired in his work by the single object, to pro- 
mote the beauty, health and strength of woman. 
These conditions imply every physical and intel- 
lectual pleasure of which human nature is suscep- 
tible. Around woman, in her best estate, centers 
all human happiness. She is the touchstone of 
man's better qualities. She it is who divides his 
sorrows and multiplies his joys. In all things, 
her good is the good of the race. 

The author realizes that human perfection can 
not be attained at a bound; that it is not a crea- 
tion, but a growth. All progress is under the 
control of law, and all effort must be shaped in 
accordance with it. By what methods, then, shall 
this trinity of blessings be secured? To answer 
this question has this work been written. 

The significance of life and its functions is of 
primary importance in securing the objects sought. 
The author maintains that the prevention of dis- 
ease is a higher art and a nobler philanthropy than 
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caring it. To effect this, and to bring every power 
of the body to the highest possible deyelopment, 
are the distinctive features of this work. That 
knowledge is not only power, bat safety, is the 
crowning thought upon every page. 

In developing each subject, the author, desiring 
to present it in an attractive rather than a burden- 
some style, has aimed to avoid all unnecessary 
scientific data. Hidden Processes of Life has 
more the character of romance than that of a 
didactic chapter on anatomy and physiology; and 
The Age of Puberty leads the girl step by step, 
in plain and decorous language, into the mysteries 
of womanhood, and into* the knowledge of the 
physiological care of its functions. 

Marriage, the crowning epoch of woman's life, 
and The Hygiene of Pregnancy, are given the 
prominent place they deserve. These chapters, 
€is well as several others, should be read by every 
man, — especially by every husband, and by every 
man who contemplates marriage. 

Believing that childbirth may be rendered com- 
paratively painless, and certainly less to be dreaded 
than formerly, the author has endeavored to pre- 
sent on this subject the most complete regimen 
yet developed by science, to whose merits thou- 
sands of women are testifying every year. 
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Omitting farther special mention of the con- 
tents, the author ventures to hope that he offers 
to women a work that will be found of the highest 
value in helping to solve, through them, the prob- 
lem of the physical advancement of the race. To 
be assured of this result in coming years, would 
afford him one of the deepest pleasures of his life. 

0. B. M. 

Kansas City, Mo., July, 1886. 






BEAUTY, HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Health and strength to perform the work and 
fulfill the destiny of life constitute the key to 
happiness; while happiness always has been, and 
always will be, one of the chief aims of human 
existence. Poets have sung its. enchantments, 
philosophers have considered its source, essence 
and utility, sages and seers have sought to rise 
aboye its material, human relations, and link it by 
some subtle chord to the spiritual and divine. 
The maiden, flushed with imagination, expectancy, 
and hope, tells us beauty is the crown she would 
wear; the hero of physical achievements values 
most endurance and strength; the matron, whose 
earJy dreams of love and home are realized in the 
companionship of husband and the affection of chil- 
dren, finds fullest joy in conjugal and filial love; 
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16 INTRODUCTION. 

and men, in the midst of domestic felicities, pray 
for long life to bask in the sunshine of their mul- 
tiplying joys. But the realization of all these 
desires is the direct out-growth of health, and 
that alone can secure their supreme delights. 

A popular journal says: "The desire for beauty, 
or at least completeness and comeliness of form, 
is felt wherever a human heart palpitates. 'Am I 
engaging?' is the incessant but often unrealized 
question of the maiden. 'Am I commanding?' 
the unexpressed aspiration of the boy. Beauty 
and strength configured in a rounded, complete, 
and admirable physique, free from excess or defi- 
ciency, stand among the highest ambitions of the 
woman and the man. A perfect form— it is the 
universal vanity; and 'How well you are looking! ' 
is everywhere among the most pleasing of com- 
pUments. 

" We all want to be physically perfect, because 
we desire that our presence should awaken atten- 
tion, deference, and, perhaps, admiration; and 
because, born inevitably to love, we would be 
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capable of awakening love in others. The admira- 
ation we bfestow on a perfect form, when by chance 
we meet with one, is a feeling that all must expe- 
rience some time in life. It is a feeling akin to 
worship. We instinctively reverence the largeness 
of grace, and the perfection of motion, life, and 
capability, of which we perceive that our nature 
is susceptible." 

If there be a nation in which the health of 
woman is not of primal importance to its present 
and future greatness, that nation is not America. 
In this country woman is closely identified with 
practical reforms whose success often depends 
upon physical and mental vigor to place their 
principles in strong public light; and her life *is 
interwoven with every element of our national 
growth. As an educator in our public schools, 
she far out-numbers man, and she is an indispen- 
sible motive force in all our social charities. Nor 
is this all. A still higher honor rests upon her 
and claims her noblest gifts — another relation, the 

proudest that nature, or country can bestow — that 
2 



18 INTRODUCTION. 

of motherhood to a self-governing people. But 
apart from these considerations, personal well-be- 
ing, or the demands upon endurance and strength 
' made by the most ordinary routine of eidstence, 
would seem to appeal in no uncertain tones for 
health. 

Commenting upon the social and physical con- 
dition of American women, Dr. Donaldson, of New 
York, asserts: "Throughout the world, America 
is known as the * paradise of woman,' and gallantly 
have we merited this compliment through our 
feality to the sex; for as a nation, we are pre- 
eminently watchful and zealous in our efforts to 
protect her rights and comforts. No other coun- 
try so abounds in luxurious homes, or so com- 
pletely guarantees and encourages equal education 
and freedom of the sexes. Nevertheless, with all 
these advantages, there exists in this country a 
greater percentage of diseased women than in any 
other." 

Miss Catherine E. Beecher, in her "Letters to 
the People," says: "I am not able to recall in my 
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immense circle of friends £uid acquaintances all 
over the Union, so many as ten married ladies, 
bom in this century and in this country, who are 
perfectly sound, healthy, and vigorous." 

Writing on the same subject, the distinguished 
gynecologist. Dr. T. A. Emmet, says: "We cannot 
longer deceive ourselves as to the fact, that from 
some radical defect, the women of this country 
have deteriorated in their physical organization. 
If this condition was confined to those surrounded 
by wealth and luxury, and who constitute but a 
small number in comparison, less danger would 
occur. But this is not the case, for we find the 
daughter of the artisan as far from the proper 
standard of health as her more luxurious sister." 

For fifty years America has stood abreast, if not 
in advance, of Europe, in everything pertaining 
to operative and instrumental improvements in the 
treatment of the diseases of women; and the presr 
ent status of this department of our medical and 
surgical science is attracting the active interest of 
the entire medical world. 
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Since the diseases of our women can not be 
attributed to a want of medical knowledge or skill, 
how are we to account for their prevalence, and 
by what means may they be eradicated? 

To answer these questions, it will be necessary 
to consider various hygienic factors, including 
heredity, the laws of physical development, 
mental and physical culture, social customs and 
personal habits, together with some of the most 
common errors of life resulting from both igno- 
rance and neglect. 

The authority of the medical profession in mat- 
ters pertaining to health and a higher physical 
development of the race, will scarcely be ques- 
^ioned. The place occupied by the physician 
throughout the civilized world is unquestionably 
higher to-day than in any former period. Tet he 
sways not the multitude with the same kind of 
authority as in past ages, when the physician, 
magician, and priest were one; when the healing 
art was enshrouded in mystery; and when the de- 
ceptions of magic, and song, and alleged oracular 
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revelations stultified human reason, and obstructed 
for hundr^eds, perhaps thousands of years, the 
growth of true medical philosophy. The place of 
the physician is higher, because his ojffices are 
founded upon broader and deeper scientific knowl- 
edge, and touch society on every side with benefi- 
cent and sympathetic counsels. 

One century ago, medical science was based 
upon a jargon of contradictory assertions. It had 
no well defined law for the selection and adminis- 
tration of drugs, by which all physcians could be 
governed in the treatment of the sicL The prac- 
tice of medicine was based upon experience and 
observation, but these necessarily vary with vary- 
ing circumstances, and hence are never sufficient 
as therapeutic guides. The science of physiology 
was yet in its infancy, hygienic laws were imper- 
fectly understood, and general medical practice 
was simply struggling toward the light which had 
not yet been fully shed upon it. Man had not 
learned, as he is now learning, that the prevention 
of diseases is a higher art and a nobler philan- 
thropy than curing them. 
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But the modern study of drugs and their appli- 
cation has practically reformed medical science, 
and a profounder knowledge of physiology, pathol- 
ogy, and the etiology of diseases, together with 
our superior means of their diagnosis, have paved 
the way to this result. These sciences lie at the 
very foundation of the treatment of those morbid 
states, which nature, or the arts by which she has 
been dethroned, have rendered it possible for 
woman to sufiPer. 

It is my pui'pose not to enter into the treatment 
of the diseases under discussion, but to point out 
their causes, — more especially those causes which 
may be regarded as avoidable, and which are 
active only through the violation of hygienic laws. 
Pre^sention is better than cure in both the human- 
itarian and the physiological sense; and I deem it 
one of the highest offices of the scientific physician 
to instruct the people in all matters pertaining to 
the laws of life and physical well-being. 

The constitution, once broken, is perhaps never 
wholly restored; at least the force expended in the 
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warfare against disease is forever lost, and the 
impress of 'the latter is written on face and form — 
if, indeed, it has not also touched the spirit with 
its withering breath. 

The need of race improvement is imperative, 
and this can be effected only through personal 
attention to all the details of life. The ancient 
Greeks demonstrated the possibility of national 
improvement by the results of direct culture. 
Their proverbial beauty and vigor are easily traced 
to the influence of the fine arts, an esthetic wor- 
ship, and a systematic physical culture; while the 
modem Turks and Persians are said to furnish 
noted instances of bodily development, "effected 
by crossing with a superior race, and the selection 
for many generations of mothers of great physical 
beauty." 

What has been done by other nations, and is 
now possible to them, is feasible to ours. But any 
great scheme for the transformation of a nation 
must be supported by the people's devotion. Noth- 
ing short of an uplifting enthusiasm can inaugu- 
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rate a great reform; and, as the songs of political 
freedom inspire and liberate a race, so the inspira- 
tion of physical freedom, when once aroused, must 
leap in hopeful accents to the tongues of the 
people, and be echoed throughout the land. Only 
thus is a vital success ever attained. 

Beauty, Health and Strength are jewels which 
may be worn by all women who are physiologic- 
ally well-bom, if only they will obey such laws of 
health as the following pages disclose. Girls, will 
you worship at the feet of Hygeia? Young women, 
will you seek her inspiration and favor, and aspire 
to win the glow of beauty that secured for her 
even Apollo's love? Wives and mothers, will you 
erect to her an altar, and thereon make daily sacri- 
fice of the fetters of social slavery that antagonize 
your freedom and deprive you of your noblest 
rights — the rights of beauty, health and strength? 
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CHAPTER II. 

1 

HIDDEN PBOCESSES OF LIFE. 

Those who are unfamiliar with the anatomy and 
physiology of the human body regard it as so 
much flesh, blood, nerve, cartilage, and bone; but 
viewed in the light of these sciences, it fills us 
with surprise and wonder, and we can but rise to 
nobler conceptions of its nature and meaning. 
Observing its structure more closely, we find the 
body composed of separate parts or organs, each 
having its own distinct character and object, and 
all acting in harmony to produce the physical, 
vital and intellectual whole. 

Looking deepef, we find each tissue and organ 
composed of still smaller structures, called cells. 
But what is a cell? It is the simplest form of 
organized life — a mere speck of matter, a micro- 
scopic globule — consisting of a delicate mem- 
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brane inclosing a minute portion of albuminous 
matter, called protoplasm. The cell has within it 
a separate, body, called nucleus; within- which may 
sometimes be seen one or two dark round specks, 
named nucleoli. It will be observed that the 
structure of the cell is essentially that of an egg, 
in which the shell represents the inclosing mem- 
brane; the white, the cell-contents; the yolk, the 
nucleus; and the germinal spot of the yolk, the 
nucleolus. Within this narrow boundary, so folded 
away as to be invisible to the naked eye, all the 
essential phenomena of life are exhibited — growth, 
development, and reproduction. 

The simplest forms of life of which we have any 
knowledge are the protozoans, which never get 
beyond a one-celled existence; but that one cell 
resembles, in every respect, those found in the 
highest organisms. So low are they in the scale 
of being, that they have no distinct organs set 
apart for separate functions. Every part of these 
diminutive organisms can feel, eat, move, and 
breathe, — thus performing all the essential func- 
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tions of organic life, — yet no nerves or muscles 
have ever been discovered in them. Their stomach 
is that portion of the surface of the body with 
which food happens to come into contact. They 
wrap themselves around it, and it is absorbed; and 
they absorb air from the currents of water that 
course through the body. 

Thus we behold the unit of being; and from 
similar units originate and develop every living 
organism, both vegetable and animal — sea-weed, 
amoeba, and man. The lowest form of life has 
but a single cell, while the most complicated struc- 
ture is a perfectly organized community of cells. 

Among the higher forms of life, it is the law 
that each cell is endowed with a developing force, 
which, under the conditions of generation, estab- 
lishes a community of cells similar to that from 
which it sprung, — the human cell developing into 
a human organism, and the germ stored away in 
the acorn developing into the oak. 

The protozoan reproduces itself by division; 
that is, i't separates into two parts, each of which 
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is a complete protozoan like the parent. In like 
manner, the parent cells of higher organisms de- 
velop, not by growth of the original cell, but by 
division into two cells; these two again dividing 
into four, which again divide into eight, and so on 
ad infinitum. But the cells thus reproduced, in- 
stead of going apart for a separate existence, join 
their edges and form a community of cells similar 
to that from which the original one was derived. 

Like other organic bodies, each human being 
begins life as a one-celled organism, which, devel- 
oping by division, forms a community of cells all 
working in different capacities to accomplish a 
common end; each cell in this mature organism 
resembling in all respects the original cell with 
which its existence began. 

Organized bodies possess definite forms and 
characters, each organ having its own specific 
structure, shape, and function. They appropriate 
as food and assimilate to their own texture other 
substances, both organic and inorganic. In fact, 
this process is the chief characteristic of all or- 
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ganio bodies. Plants derive their nutrition from 
the inorganic kingdom; animals, chiefly from the 
organic; and both possess the wonderful power of 
changing the substances upon which they subsist 
into forms identical with their own tissues. This 
is called assimilation; and growth would be unlim- 
ited if there were no process of decomposition 
going on in the body at the same time. Therefore 
assimilation, and excretion, or the expulsion of 
worn-out matter, are mutually dependent. In 
reality, it is the cells that take food by which 
growth and the repair of waste is effected; and it 
is the cells that die and are removed from the 
body as effete matter. 

At every moment of the existence of an organ- 
ized body, awake or asleep, at labor or at rest, it is 
the scene of active change. The heart can not 
throb, nor the muscles of volition contract, nor the 
brain evolve a thought, without corresponding 
waste of substance. Verily, at the hour of birth, 
and in the prime of life, we tread the border-land 
of death. As one atom is worn out it is displaced 
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by another, fresh from the current of Uf e. And 
so the ebb and flow go on. 

An adult man requires, according to the most 
careful estimates yet made, about three thousand 
pounds of nutritive material in one year, and his 
.,^ soatem, .. e,^ !». He ».Bun>« eight 
hundred pounds of solid food, absorbs an equal 
amount of oxygen from the air he breathes, and 
imbibes not less than fifteen hundred pounds of 
liquids. 

"What, then," says Dr. Draper, "is man? Is 
he not a form, as is the flame of a lamp, the tem- 
porary result and representative of myriads of 
atoms that are fast passing through states of 
change; a mechanism, the parts of which are 
unceasingly taken assunder and as unceasingly 
replaced? The appearance of corporeal identity 
he presents from year to year is only an illusion; 
he begips to die the moment he begins to breathe, 
one particle after another is removed, interstitial 
death occurring even in the inmost recesses of the 
body." 
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Thus we catch a glimpse of the secret cham- 
ber, the arcanum of life. Every moment cells 
are dying and others springing into existence, 
for nothing lives or dies but cells. When 
all those that compose our bodies die, we will 
be dead, for we are the aggregate of those 
cells. "Take a man who falls apparently dead, 
and is buried the next day; remove him from the 
grave on the third day; his senses are abolished, 
his thought has ceased, his organs perform none 
of their functions. He is cold, motionless, rigid, 
and perhaps putrefaction has set in. We call 
him dead. Place a little fibre of that man's tissue 
under a microscope and watch it a few moments. 
It moves; it displays vital action — ^the cell lives! 
That life is identical with the life that now ani- 
mates us. There are at this moment dead cells 
in our bodies, and after we are called dead, liv- 
ing ones will still be there." 

The physical organization has been compared 

to a furnace, with everything in working order; as 

the fuel is consumed the residue falls into the 
3 
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ash-pit. If the ashes are allowed to remain until 
the fire is choked, it must go out; but if they are 
duly removed, and the fuel replenished in suitable 
quantity and quality, the fire may continue to 
burn indefinitely. So with the human body. If 
the fuel is judiciously applied, the waste prop- 
erly removed, and the entire apparatus kept in 
good condition, the fire will burn with a steady 
glow until the body itself shall have been worn 
out by the services of an extended life-time. 

No organ of the body is exempt from some 
share in these processes of life. The stomach 
receives and elaborates food to be carried into 
the blood as nutrition, by the absorbents of the 
system, the intestines sharing in the work and 
conducting the residue from the body. The 
liver performs offices fully comporting with its 
size; besides the secretion of bile, it has other 
highly complicated functions. The skin absorbs 
moisture and oxygen from the atmosphere, and 
aids in the elimination of w^orn out matter. The 
pancreas is concerned in digestion, and probably 
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also the spleen; the kidneys in separating and 
conducting effete matter from the blood; while 
the pelvic organs, the uterus and ovaries, are en- 
gaged with the highest functions of life — ^the re- 
production of our race. 

The heart, as the center of the circulatory sys- 
tem, pours the blood from its left ventricle into 
the arteries which carry it to all parts of the 
body; whence it is received by the veins and re- 
turned to the right ventricle, from which it is 
sent to the lungs to discharge its carbonic acid 
and obtain a fresh supply of oxygen, before it 
can enter the left ventricle on its way to the sys- 
tem again. 

Let us follow this subject still farther, since 
only as it unfolds are we able to comprehend, in 
any measure, the mysteries of life. 

Between the arteries and veins are the capil- 
laries, which constitute their connecting links. 
They commence where the arteries leave off, and 
end where the veins begin. They are about one 
thirtieth of an inch in length, and one three 
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thousandth of an inch in diameter. By a com- 
plicated series of branches and nnions they 
spread like delicate lace-work through nearly all 
the tissues. Their structure is simple, consist- 
ing of a single, transparent, elastic coat. It is 
in this dense system of capillary vetesels that the 
blood is distributed to the tissues, for the pur- 
pose of nutrition, secretion, or whatever func- 
tion the part has to perfonn. It is here that 
the blood reaches those ultimate structures of 
the body, the cells. 

These delicate vessels are estimated to hold 
from five to eight hundred times as much as 
-the arteries; therefore the circulation of blood 
'through them is correspondingly slower, being 
about one thirtieth of an inch each second, while 
dn the arteries, it varies from two to twelve 
inches, depending on the distance from the heart, 
and other obstructing conditions. 

To the appreciative student of Nature, the 
circulation of the blood through the great ar- 
terial rivers of the body, branching and sub- 
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dividing, and finally delivering their ^wealth of 
life-renewing materials into a vast net-work of 
capillaries, through whose diminutive channels 
the blood corpuscles, one thirty-two hundredths 
of an inch in diameter, must pass in single file, 
is a spectacle most sublime. But if these physi- 
cal processes should challenge our admiration, 
and arouse our enthusiasm for the study and care 
of the body, what should be our veneration for 
Nature, when we consider the invisible, but. in- 
finitely perfect vital processes, by which nutri- 
tive materials are converted into flesh, and bone, 
and nerve.! Here lies the problem of life, which 
we are no better able to solve to-day than were 
the ancients three thousand years ago. 

We kuow that the blood bears directly to the 
tissues, the materials for their regeneration; we 
know that these materials are derived from the 
food taken into the stomach, and the oxygen in- 
spired by the lungs; but why the parts of a 
living organism undergo change into effete mat- 
ter, and what it is that gives these parts the 
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power of self-regeneration, no one has ever been 
able to tell. The problem of the soul is not more 
difficult of solution, or more awe-inspiring. 

In spite of the vast field of learning that the 
science of physiology embraces, on the one hand; 
and in spite of the doctrines of theology, which 
have engaged some of the ablest minds, on the 
other, both these subjects are now, and perhaps 
will ever remain, the greatest mysteries of human 
existence. We know, simply, that the phenomena 
of life attend the phenomena of nutrition, and 
that the latter never occur except in a living or- 
ganism; but we do not know whethej life is a 
principle, and causes vital phenomena, or whether 
it is only a condition, resulting from vital phe- 
nomena. Like the ignis fafuus upon the plain, 
the solution of these questions forever eludes our 
grasp. But we may apprehend the great impor- 
tance of the vital processes, though we can not 
wholly comprehend the nature of their causes. 

Thus has it been the aim of this chapter to im- 
press the mind with the grandeur of life, and its 
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relations to the body, without attempting to un- 
fold the anatomical and physiological details of 
the latter, which the plan and scope of this work 
forbid. No thoughtful person can view the world 
with its teeming life, without beholding also its 
appalling waste; nor admire the wonderfully deli- 
cate mechanism of the human body, and see not 
the apparent indifference with which it is often 
weakened and destroyed; neither can he con- 
template the divine gift of the intellect, yet for- 
get the pitiable spectacle of the mind perverted 
and dethroned. 

How, therefore, can he, for a single . moment, 
question the supreme responsibility that rests 
upon him as the possessor of such powers, and 
the guide of such grand possibilities? To waste 
and defile such noble gifts, to wantonly dim the 
possibilities of life, to deliberately barter the glow 
and gladness of health for the pallor and cry of 
pain, are crimes against which all the grander 
moods and qualities of man protest. But sub- 
lime is the thought and beneficent the act that 
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oontemplate bringing order out of this chaos of 
error, and forever enthroning the Good, True, and 
Beautiful in life. 
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The preceding chapter has fallen short of the 
object for which it was written, if it has failed to 
impress the reader with the profound importance 
of a carefully selected diei Such wonderful pro- 
cesses of life, as those at which we have had a pas- 
sing glance, require for their perfect activity and 
health, commensurate care in respect to all our 
habits; and especially should the matter of nutri- 
tion engage our earnest consideration. Still, it 
must be admitted that there is probably no ques- 
tion touching the daily habits of life, on which 
there is a greater diversity of opinion than on that 
of food. 

It has been pertinently remarked that "it seems 
absurd to persuade people to adopt a course of life 
that promises health, happiness and longevity." 
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They are eager enough to obtain knowledge, and 
to apply it in the various affairs of life, so long as 
it does not aim to interfere with or correct their 
personal habits; but slow indeed to entertain ad- 
vice that demands a personal sacrifice and seeks to 
correct a depraved appetite. There is no alterna- 
tive but to attempt to * persuade' them. 

But when we come to offer advice and plead for 
its adoption, people are very ready to point to the 
past and ask why they should not be allowed to 
live as have their fathers and grandfathers, never 
thinking that they are utterly unable to estimate 
how much stronger and better balanced might 
have been the lives of those to whom they exul- 
tingly point, had those lives been governed by the 
light of the present day; and as utterly thought- 
less are they, also, of what their own mental and 
physical inheritance might have been, had their 
ancestors known and followed such a course of liv- 
ing as that which is proposed for the men and 
women of the present and future. 

It is not my purpose to consider the subject of 
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diet from a highly scientific point of view, but 
rather to draw some practical conclusions from the 
fields of science, and of human observation and 
experience. The truth is that the diet of the civ- 
ilized world is based upon both exx)erience and 
scientific investigation, and both are still engaged 
in efforts to perfect it 

In early times, through conquests and explora- 
tions made by powerful races, men acquired from 
foreign lands new methods for the preparation of 
food; and such acquisitions to their knowledge, 
prized at first, perhaps, for novelty, were borne to 
their homes, and, sooner or later, incorporated into 
the regular diet of their own people. Thus man's 
primitive habits and customs were gradually 
changed by observation and education, until it is 
impossible to say exactly what were his original 
tastes. 

With respect to the qualities of the various ele- 
ments of food, and the offices which they severally 
perform in supplying the wants of the body, they 
may be divided into two general classes, viz: 
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Ist. Those organic substances which contribute 
to the repair of waste and the formation of tissue, 
of which the principal articles in common use are 
meats, eggs, milk and its products, entire wheat 
flour, or the grain from which such flour is made. 
These are called nitrogenous foods, since nitrogen 
enters into their composition. 

2nd. Those organic substances which are direct- 
ly concerned in the production and support of ani- 
mal heat, as sugars, fats, and starch. These are 
known as non-nitrogenous foods. 

Since the body is composed of a great number 
of substances, and these are constantly undergoing 
degeneration and passing out of the system, it be- 
comes necessary that it should have a daily supply 
of such elements as are wasting away. The two 
classes already given contain these elements, and 
if we should be deprived of either for any length 
of time, disease would be the inevitable penalty 
which nature would exact; and, sooner or later, life 
itself would atone for the continued violation of 
such vital laws. 
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But apart from the physiological necessity for 
food derived from both the organic and inorganic 
kingdoms, the kind of nutrition selected from them 
has unquestionably a deeper significance than is 
expressed by the physical nature alone. Evi- 
dences are not wanting to prove that the kind of 
food used exerts a profound influence not only 
upon the physical, but upon the mental and moral 
qualities of a race of people, especially when a uni- 
formity of diet continues through many genera- 
tions. 

Climate has considerable influence in creating 
demands for certain kinds of food, and largely de- 
termines by the productions of a country what diet- 
ary its occupants shall adopt. For example, flesh, 
about one-third of which is oil, forms, of necessity, 
the almost exclusive diet of the inhabitants of the 
arctic regions, being required for the support of 
animal heat in resisting the depressing influences 
of arctic temperature. Going to the opposite ex- 
treme, the people of the torrid zone subsist chiefly 
upon a fruit and vegetable diet, which contains a 
very small amount of heat producing elements. 
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• So imperatiye are the wants of nature, that the 
traveler from our own climate, sojourning for any 
considerable period in either of those distant 
zones, finds it necessary to adopt, to some extent, 
the dietary habits of those about him. But neither 
of those portions of the globe has produced a race 
of men distinguished for mental, physical or moral 
traits of character; while the people of the temper- 
ate climates, who subsist on a mixture of animal 
and vegetable food, have developed those superior 
qualities which have raised them from primitive 
conditions to the highest forms of civilization. 

In respect to our dietary routine, it requires but 
moderate observation to discover that very little 
thought is usually given to the physiological bear- 
ing of the variety, quality and preparation of 
food; and in order to more forcibly impress the 
reader with the fundamental principles involved 
therein, I have thought best, in stating them, to 
adopt the form of the following general max- 
ims: 
1st The three established meals of the day 
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should be taken with scrupulous regularity in re- 
spect to time. 

2nd. Man requires a variety of articles in his 
daily food, in order that all the elements necessary 
to nourish the system shall be supplied. 

3rd. Uniformity in diet should be avoided. 

4th. The appetite should be quickened by fre- 
quent variations in meats and vegetables, and in 
the modes of preparing them. 

5th. In proportion as wholesome food, when 
properly prepared, is relished and enjoyed, will it 
be digested and assimilated. 

6th. Whatever the individual's eye and taste re- 
ject will not be well received and digested by the 
stomach, since, in proportion to the gratification of 
the senses, will the nervous system stimulate the 
digestive functions. 

7th. Meals should be made attractive and enjoy- 
able in an esthetic, as well as a physiological sense, 
since that which pleases the eye gratifies, and 
therefore stimulates, all the organs involved in di- 
gestion. 
4 
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8th. The style of cooking should be sach as 
to develop the most agreeable flavors— all other 
things being equal. 

9th. In cooking meats and vegetables, car^ 
should be taken to avoid the loss of their nutria 
tious elements by over-cooking. 

10th. Excessive concentration of food impairs 
its digestibility. Therefore the removal of all the 
water which viands contain — ^whether beef, eggs or 
vegetables — ^by drying, over-frying, over-roasting, 
or even over-boiling renders them less soluble in 
the digestive fluids, and so less nutritious. For 
example, a rare steak, or soft-boiled egg may be 
relished and digested by an invalid, whereas the 
same articles cooked dry and hard, besides being 
indigestible, are rendered almost worthless as food. 

lltii. Bemember that the stomach can not with 
safety be required to perform what the teeth neg- 
lect. 

12th. Food should be thoroughly masticated be- 
fore being swallowed, in older not only that the 
saliva may become more intimately combined with 
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it in the mouth and thus perform its part in di- 
gestion, but also that it may be the better pre- 
pared for the action of the gastric juice. 

13th. Liquids should not, as a habit, be taken 
to assist swallowing, since this lessens the flow of 
saliva, thus depriving the process of digestion of 
its valuable aid, and thereby overtaxing the stom- 
ach. 

14th. When mastication is thoroughly per- 
formed, swallowing is easily accomplished without 
the aid of liquids. 

15th. When food is thoroughly masticated, and 
^wallowed without the aid of liquids, the latter do 
no harm if freely taken during a meal. 

16th. "Nibbling" between meals is an injur- 
ious practice, since the stomach, as well as the 
muscles and brain, requires periods of rest to fit it 
for its regular functions. 

17th. The digestion of a hearty meal requires 
from three to five hours, and the interval of rest, 
therefore, after the digestion of each of the three 
regular meals, is none too long. 
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18th. Persons who are sick, who suffer from 
impaired digestion, or who are convalescing from 
any disease, shoald eat small quantities of whole- 
some food and at comparatively short intervals. 

19th. The saying is not true, that "no one ever 
repented for having eaten too little;" nor is it wise 
"always to get up from the table hungry." Find 
the happy mean "between too much and too little, 
and its adoption will be richly repaid. For. a 
supply of wholesome food, sufficiently generous in 
quantity and quality to satisfy hunger, without 
gormandizing, is one of the first conditions re- 
quisite to perfect health. 

20th. Let reason rule lest appetite should ruin; 
but be quite certain that reason is not bribed. 

21st. Cultivate a joyous disposition at all times, 
and grant it all decorous freedom at the table. It 
is the emblem of youth, the charm of maturity, and 
the blessing of age. 

For several years past the opinion that I could 
trace to dietetic errors a large proportion of the 
chronic diseases met with in my practice, has 
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gained stren^h with me; yet comparatively few 
persons ever acknowledge their* stomach to be in 
the least degree disturbed by their food.' They 
declare, as a general thing, that they have no pain 
in the stomach after eating, and therefore conclude 
it would be- absurd to charge their failing health 
to that organ. No greater delusion could possibly 
take possession of them. Pain in the stomach is 
comparatively rare in chronic ^ dyspepsia. But 
alas, it is to be feared that there is a more potent 
cause for ignoring hygienic laws at the table, than 
that of not realizing the danger of seriously dis- 
turbing the functions of the stomach. Appetite is 
the most arbitrary and unreasoning tyrant that 
rules the human family. 

Dietetic errors begin at a very tender age; even 
infants often suffer from dyspepsia induced by too 
frequent nursing. Perhaps no rule can be laid 
down regarding the frequency with which the 
child should be put to the breast during the first 
few days of its existence. The quantity of nour- 
ishment obtained at first is very small, and of such 
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a nature as to arouse the organs of the body to ac- 
tivity; but this activity befng established, and the 
breasts brought to a state of healthful action, the 
intervals of nursing should be regulated at about 
two hours during the first three or four weeks, un- 
less the child should be content to go still longer; 
after which period the intervals should be length- 
ened to three or four hours during the day, and 
about six hours during the night. 

Nursing the child every half hour, or hour, to 
pacify it when crying, is a most pernicious prac- 
tice. It is probably already suffering from some 
derangement of the digestive organs, and, instead 
of more food, the stomach needs rest; possibly 
medical advice should be sought. At least, what- 
ever causes the child to complain, its cure will only 
be delayed by such injudicious feeding. 

Children that, for any reason, are deprived of 
their natural food — the 'mother's milk — are most 
liable to suffer from disturbances of the digest- 
ive system, and most easily succumb to such dis- 
eases as assail them. Their management, there- 
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fore, very soon exhausts the mother's resources, 
and finally taxes the skill and experience of the 
most competent medical adviser. 

Should the mother be unable to nurse her child, 
a wet-nurse should be procured if possible, as 
oflPering the best chances for the child's safety. 
But before being accepted, she should pass a most 
rigid examination at the hands of the family phy- 
sician, with regard to her constitution and health. 
Failing, however, to procure a suitable wet-nurse, 
as is often the case, the problem of food must be 
solved in another way. 

Passing by scores of preparations both domes- 
tic and commercial, many of which are no doubt 
more or less valuable, I will direct attention to 
those, which, above all others, have won my full- 
est confidence. 

1st. Borden's Condensed Milk. 

2d. Nestle's Swiss Milk Food. 

3d. Horlick's Food for Infants. 

4th. Mellin's Food for Infants. 

The last two named are exactly alike, according 
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to their published formulae. I have named these 
foods in the order of their excellence, as decided 
not only by my own experience, but by that of 
many leading American physicians. 

After a child is weaned, if he be indulged in 
habits that cultivate a depraved appetite, there is 
little hope that, in after life, he will distinguish 
himself by wholesome self-denial. Not only for 
this reason, but for many others that pertain to 
their immediate well-being, the diet of children 
should at all times be simple in character, consist- 
ing principally of fruits, milk, and its products, 
vegetables, and food prepared by any» approved 
process from the entire grains in common use. 
Superfine flour, produced from the middle of the 
kernel of wheat, is composed chiefly of starch, 
and is destitute of the nitrogenous elements that 
lie next to the outside hull, and which the system 
requires for its perfect development and support. 
Fine flour made from whole wheat should be uni- 
versally used for bread. Beside being palatable, 
wholesome and nutritious for young and old, it is 
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one of the most potent articles of diet in regulat- 
ing and maintaining the healthful activity of the 
bowels. 

Unfortunately, the opinion is quite prevalent 

that flour must be coarse in order to contain the 

. most nutritious elements of the grain. This mis- 

m 

apprehension naturally grew out of the fact that, 
formerly, none but coarse flour did contain these 
elements. But the improved processes of the 
present day furnish fine flour from the entire 
grain, which possesses all the advantages of the 
original Graham flour, with none of the objec- 
tions justly urged against the coarse, indigestible 
and often irritating matters it contains. 

In many homes, children are rarely seen with- 
out something in their hands, or within reach, to 
appease a supposed appetite, or a fiery temper — 
for the weary mother is apt to make no distinction 
between the two conditions. This make-shift in- 
dulgence is often rendered doubly injurious on 
account of the pernicious character of the food 
allowed, it being generally of the quality to as- 
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suage irritability rather than hunger. But this is 
contrary to nature, and therefore bad, whether the 
food allowed be wholesome or not. The child's 
stomach must have rest between meals, else it will 
fail at last to perform its functions, and become 
seriously diseased. 

Spices and stimulating articles of every kind 
should be prohibited, and children should be 
taught to shun knick-knacks as a pestilence. They 
not only pervert the appetite and destroy the 
health at last, but they are responsible for much 
of the irritability of disposition that attends im- 
paired digestion. Candies are universally adul- 
terated with substances that are injurious and 
often poisonous ; but if they contained nothing 
but cane sugar — which in the face of the facts is 
an absurd supposition — ^their indiscriminate use 
would eventually lead to dyspepsia, which is the 
inevitable result of the free use of even pure 
sugar. 

If one dietetic error can be more harmful than 
another, that of eating fruits, nuts, candies, cakes. 
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etc., between meals, when the stomach should be 
resting, is most to be condemned. These things 
do not furnish the nourishment a child requires; 
and if they did nothing worse, they would impair 
the appetite for the regular meals. But unfortun- 
ately, they do infinite harm in other ways already 
set forth, and are destitute of a single redeeming 
quality. 

Mothers, who would see their children grow up 
healthy and robust, must regulate in infancy, not 
only their diet, but also the time of eating. After 
the age of two years, eating between meals is a 
habit, not a necessity; and when once formed is 
difficult to break. Begin right, and there will be 
little trouble in keeping right; and the results 
will praise the mother's wisdom and firmness. 

There are many articles of food in common use 
upon our tables which should be wholly interdict- 
ed, chief among which are pork, sausage, dough- 
nuts, rich cake and puddings, fried oysters, pastry, 
everything prepared with lard, and tea and coflPee. 
I dare not pass by these two beverages, vnthout 
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askii^g the attention of the reader to a careful 
consideration of their poisonous properties, and 
their baneful influence upon the human system. 

Tea and coflPee are positive poisons; and when 
either is taken in large quantity and continued for 
some time, it is capable of inducing in the system 
such a profound derangement that it should be 
designated as the tea, or the coffee disease. All 
persons who use either of these beverages in ex- 
cess are affected in some degree; but they most 
readily disturb those having a highly nervous or- 
ganization, or whose constitution has suffered loss 
of tone. 

In his excellent work on Food and Dietetics, 
Mr. Pavy, although justifying the moderate use 
of both tea and coffee, gives the following con- 
clusive reasons why neither should be indulged: 
" The phenomena produced," says this celebrated 
writer, " when tea is consumed in a strong state, 
and to a hurtful extent, show that it is capable of 
acting in a most powerful manner on the nervous 
system. Nervous agitation, muscular tremors, a 
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sense of prostration, and palpitation, constitute 
effects that have been witnessed. It possesses 
direct irritant properties which lead to the pro- 
duction of abdominal pains and nausea. Its use, 
in a strong state, particularly that of green tea, is 
objectionable in the case of persons who are ren- 
dered wakeful by it, and in all irritable conditions 
of the stomach." 

In respect to coffee, Mr. Pavy says: "It exerts 
a more heating and stimulating action than tea, 
and increases in a decided manner the force and 
frequency of the pulse. It also differs in being 
heavier and more oppressive to the stomach. It 
arouses the mental faculties and energies gener- 
ally, and so disposes to wakefulness, but in this 
latter respect its influence is not so powerful as 
that of tea. Taken in immoderate quantities it 
may induce feverishness, and various manifesta- 
tions of disordered nervous action, as tremor, pal- 
pitation, anxiety, and deranged vision." 

After acknowledging the harm that attends the 
immoderate use of tea and coffee, and knowing 
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that the almost uniyersal tendency is to excess 
when once the use of a stimulant is adopted, 
nothing could be more inconsistent than to justify 
the estimation in which these beverages are held, 
on account of their "invigorating" and "stimu- 
lating action," their " power of relieving the sen- 
sation of hunger and fatigue," or on account of 
any other agreeable sensation derived from their 
use within supposed safe limits. 

In discussing the medical properties of tea, the 
United States Dispensary observes: " Taken mod- 
erately, and by healthy individuals, it may be con- 
sidered as perfectly harmless; but long-continued, 
in excessive quantity, it is capable of inducing 
anpleasant nervous and dyspeptic symptoms, the 
necessary consequence of over-excitement of the 
brain and stomach." 

Beferring to tea and coflPee in his work on Diges- 
tion and Dietetics, Dr. Oombe asserts: "When 
made very strong, or taken in large quantity, 
especially late in the evening, they not only ruin 
the stomach, but very seriously derange the health 
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of the brain and nervous system." The same 
writer testifies against coffee in the following lan- 
guage: ''It acts as a strong stimulant, and cer- 
tainly increases 6ur comfort for the time. Like 
all other stimulants, however, its use is attended 
with the disadvantage of exhausting the sensi- 
bility of the part on which it actSy and inducing 
weakness'^ ^ 

Says Dr. Burdell, of New York: "Not a case of 
sick headache has ever occurred within my knowl- 
edge, except with the drinkers of narcotic drinks, 
(meaning tea and coffee), and not a case has failed 
of cure on the entire renunciation of these drinks." 

Dr. Shurtleff, of Boston, declares: "Of all the 
common beverages drank in society, coffee is 
decidedly the worst." This testimony is corrob- 
orated by Prof. Sweetser, who says: "It has 
appeared to me that even more persons suffer 
disturbance of the nervous system and of the 
digestive functions from the free use of coffee, 
than of tea." My own observations harmonize 
with the testimony of these two gentlemen, but 
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if our conclusions are well founded, no one should 
dare advocate the lesser evil. Both tea and coflPee 
are more injurious in practice than they have ever 
been shown to be in theory; and yet no thought- 
ful person could ask more conclusive evidence of 
their baneful effects upon the system and health 
than has already been presented. 

Has the reader ever known any one to renounce 
the use of tea or coflPee, whose health was not im- 
proved by so doing? Careful observation on this 
point has established in my mind the opinion, that 
such a renunciation is always attended by good 
results to health. But even if instances to the 
contrary could be pointed out here and there, their 
explanation would have to be sought from unusual 
sources, thus giving strength to my position, rather 
than threatening its overthrow. 

The truth is, these articles are poisonous drugs, 
and they stimulate the nervous system to abnor- 
mal activity. What do I mean by stimulating the 
nervous system? Let me explain. Under the in- 
fluence of any stimulant, the nervous system is 
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aroused to undue activity, and in turn goads ou 
the vital action of all the organs of the body. It 
forces them to over-exertion in the performance 
of their functions, and the consequence is, that 
the whole system is exhausted and worn out with 
corresponding activity, — ^which means disease and 
premature death. Normal nervous vigor is sus- 
tained in health without stimulants, and they 
should never be taken except under competent 
and conscientious medical advice. 

Action and reaction are everywhere equal. Un- 
usual brilliancy to which a stimulant has forced 
the brain one day, must inevitably give way to 
unusual dullness the next. This is nature's way 
of balancing her vital account with us, after she 
has honored drafts over-drawing our credit. This 
illustrates precisely what is meant when we talk 
about over-taxing the organs in any way; whether 
by a stimulant or by burdening them with too 
much food, or with that which is indigestible. 
But the truth is, struggle as she may, nature is 

unable to restore the vital energies dissipated by 
5 
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a prodigal expenditure of force; and he who per- 
sistently over-draws his daily credit will soon find 
all his resources exhausted. This means defeated 
hopes, a broken constitution, and incurable dis- 
ease. 

On the other hand, moderation in all our habits 
tends to the accumulation of vitality beyond our 
daily wants; the mental faculties are vigorous, the 
body is robust, the disposition joyous, the face 
radiant with spiritual hope and beauty, and the 
whole being glows with tokens of conscious power. 
Fail not to crown life with these sublime qualities, 
which spring only from obedience to every vital 
law. 
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OHAPTEE IV. 



DRESS IN CHILDHOOD. 



In the entire field of practical hygiene, there 
is not a subject of greater importance than that 
of children's dress. So closely related is it to 
the child's welfare, that it engages the interest of 
the expectant mother weeks, or even months be- 
fore its birth. However, the infant's wants are 
so simple, in respect to dress, that they are usu- 
ally supplied with excellent judgment and taste, 
there being very little to consider besides the 
selection of material 

There is, however, one prevailing custom which 
can not be too severely condemned. I refer to the 
manner of dressing the child's waist The waist- 
band of the skirts is invariably made to be drawn 
about the body and pinned tight, under the erro- 
neous impression that the child's back must be 
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supported. On the contrary, the back needs 
no such support, and nothing could be more 
injurious to the child's health than this unwar- 
ranted pressure over the delicate, flexible frame- 
work of its body. The waist should be made 
quite loose, and be supported by straps passing 
over the shoulders. 

It is with the dress of children from the age 
of two to twelve that the problem becomes more 
complex, and I am convinced that it is still far 
from being solved. Since agitation alone can 
hasten its correct solution, I am the more im- 
pelled to give the subject consideration in this 
volume. Every custom should be the sequence 
of an adequate cause, and in mcmy respect^ so- 
ciety is so organized; but imfortunately, this rule 
is not universal 

I have always observed that girls are not so 
warmly clad as boys of their own age, who are 
subject to no greater exposure. A girl from four 
to ten will often be seen with the body lightly 
clothed, cmd only drawers, stockings and shoes 
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of light material to cover the extremities below 
the knees; while a boy of the same age, besides 
a heavy covering for the body, usually wears 
socks, drawers, pcmtaloons, and sometimes boots; 
and all of his garments are correspondingly heav- 
ier and warmer than those worn by the girl. 

The question as to whether the boy is thor- 
oughly protected by his dress might reasonably 
arise, especiaUy when he is seen in mid-winter 
with nothing but drawers, socks and shoes for 
the limbs and feet, and a coat of thin matericd 
reaching scarcely to the hips. However, as a 
rule, he is dressed with tolerable comfort and 
safety for such open air excursions as he is likely 
to i^^ake; yet a man, clad no warmer than he, 
would not be expected to endure the exposure to 
which the boy is daily subjected. 

What, then, can be said of the girl's dress, ex- 
cept to condemn it as insufficient, and extremely 
dangerous to her health, in both a specific, and a 
general sense? On the theory that the boy's 
dress is practically adequate to his comfort and 
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safety, there is no physiological justification for 
not dressing the girl equally warm; on the con- 
trary, there exist the most obvious and convinc- 
ing reasons why her protection should be equal, 
if not superior, to his. 

That she is more susceptible to specific in- 
fluences from cold the nearer she approaches the 
the age of puberty, is unquestionably true; nor 
can it be doubted that undue exposure in early 
childhood predisposes her to consumption, as a 
sequence of the frequent colds contracted, and 
lays the foundation of those painful uterine de- 
rangements which so often manifest themselves at 
the very threshold of puberty. 

There is no natural reason why a girl's health 
should not be as good during and after puberty 
as before. In fact, the physical changes incident 
to this period are of such a character and possess 
such a deep significance, that the conclusion to 
be drawn from them is, that nature designs thus 
to place upon her work the insignia of comple- 
tion and approval. Besides, being physiological, 
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the newly awakened functions ought to be pain- 
less. Yet no one will charge me with drawing 
upon my imagination when I assert that the 
period of which I speak might be regarded as a 
synonym of pain and disease. 

It is our duty to apprehend, and, so far as pos- 
sible, to forestall the causes which lead to ill- 
health. To some extent these may be obscure, 
yet I believe that they are chiefly threefold. 
First, heredity; second, climate; and third, the 
violation of such laws of health as are under our 
control The first will be considered in the 
course of this work; one branch of the third now 
engages our attention, and climatic influences be- 
ing so closely allied with it, may properly be dis- 
cussed at the same time. 

The relation of climate to our national infirmi- 
ties remains as yet an unsolved problem, in re- 
spect to which an eminent American physician 
writes : " It has been asserted that all animals 
tend to deteriorate in this country; and, indeed, 
archsBologists give abundant proof that successive 
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races had peopled the American continent and 
perished, before our own occupied it The cause 
of this tendency to deteriorate is as yet obscure, 
but it is not impossible that the peculiar nature of 
our climate has a share in it" 

Such a changeable climate as we possess, stimu- 
lating and taxing the nervous system at the ex- 
pense of nutrition, can but make heavy drafts 
upon our powers of resistance; for stimulation 
tends to exhaust the vitality of him whose func- 
tions it excites to undue activity. But civilization 
secures a degree of stability unobserved in the 
lower animals, and in rude races of people; and I 
feel assured that the malign influences of our cli- 
mate are less threatening to the health and lon- 
gevity of our own people, than are other causes, 
less subtle, and wholly under our control. 

If it is true, as claimed, that American women 
suffer more from special diseases than do those of 
other countries, I believe it could be shown that 
the causes are due not so much to climate as to 
disregard of the demands it lays upon them for 
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better protection against its baneful influences; 
their lack of physical culture ; the pernicious 
effects of many social customs and personal hab- 
its; and the numerous errors of life incident to 
ignorance and general neglect of the laws of 
health. 

The clothing of the little girl should at all times 
be such as to afford the necessary protection with- 
out circumscribing her activities. She should be 
as free to walk, cmd run, and perform all sorts of 
childish antics as a boy of her own age. Why 
should she not be treated in precisely the same 
way? Like him she is an animal whose sex has 
not yet impressed her nature with impulses very 
much beyond tfie instinct of choosing between 
dolls and carts; and like him, too, her physical 
development depends not only upon good food, 
but upon open air, and exercise uqchecked by the 
conventionalities of dress. 

His clothing allows freedom of motion, and he 
avails himself of its advantages by giving the 
fullest scope to his animal spirits. It is due to 
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this, perhaps, more than to anything else, that, as 
a rule, he is more robust than his sisters, more 
symmetrically formed, and has a better constitu- 
tion and Tbetter health when he reaches maturity. 

This fact cries out in behalf of girls. Give 
them an equal chance with the boys to develop 
and strengthen all their muscles by exercise, and 
the results will surely repay the interest and care 
imposed upon us in securing them. In order to 
do this, it will be necessary to dress them as the 
season demands, and to let them have the same 
liberty of out-door life as we grant the boys. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the body is 
limited in its power to maintain its temperature 
at a certain point, irrespective of the temperature 
of surrounding objects; and that the real purpose 
of clothing, apart from the concealment of the per- 
son, which modesty requires, is protection against 
external influences, and retention of the heat gen- 
erated in the body. For both of these objects, 
wool, in consequence of being an excellent non- 
conductor, is very much superior to cotton, linen 
and silk, of equal thickness. 
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It also possesses the very important quality of 
being the best absorbent of moisture of all the 
fabrics in use for clothing. Therefore flannel 
should constitute the material of under-garments 
during the entire year, the weight being varied 
according to the season. If it should irritate the 
skin, as it will sometimes, a light gauze shirt, or 
one of Persian lawn, may be worn under it. The 
gauze, being more porous than the lawn, should 
be preferred. 

The union under-flannel suits now manufact- 
ured for children, solve the problem of their com- 
fort so far as under-clothing is concerned. Every 
mother will consult the welfare of her children 
by providing them with these garments. They 
constitute the most desirable under-garment that 
can be worn with other clothing during the day, 
and as a night-gown they meet every requirement, 
being at once complete, comfortable, and econom- 
ical. 

Under no circumstances should linen compose 
the under-garments of infants; nor is cotton ade- 
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quate to their wants. Both of these fabrics, but 
especially the former, conduct heat rapidly from 
the body, and in infancy, when the heat producing 
power is low, the vital processes are imable to 
sustain such prodigal waste. 

The entire weight of the clothing should be 
borne from the shoulders, in order that the body 
may be perfectly free in its motions, and the in- 
ternal organs suffer in no respect in consequence 
of external pressure. Do not give all the atten- 
tion to the body, but see that the extremities are 
equally well protected. In winter, thick woolen 
stockings should invariably be worn, and should 
be supported from the shoulders. Boots, or thick 
shoes with over-shoes and leggings, should con- 
stitute the remainder of the girl's out-door pro- 
tection for the feet cmd limbs. 

Next in importance to the lower limbs, are the 
arms, which should be clothed with long woolen 
sleeves of the same material as the under-gar- 
ments. Corsets should not be tolerated as a part 
of a girl's toilet, but a corded waist may be worn, 
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when necessary to support the stockings and 
skirts. 

The extreme changes in temperature which we 
are accustomed to experience from day to day 
during the cold seasons, and sometimes in the 
same day, demand imusual care in respect to the 
child's clothing. It will often be found a valuable 
safeguard to vary the .weight of that worn during 
the course of a single day; for many times, the 
system will not be able to adjust itself to a severe 
change rapidly enough to escape the danger in- 
volved. 

If it should not always be possible to provide 
extra garments for such emergencies as the exi- 
gencies of our climate seem to demand, there is 
generally the other alternative of overcoming the 
deficiency of clothing by a temporary change of 
habits; remaining within until the violence of the 
climatic disturbances shall have passed. 

Let no one suppose that the dress of children 
is a matter of trifling importance in respect to 
their health. They x>ossess much less natural 
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power than adults to resist the depressing influ- 
ences of heat and cold, and by so much do they 
require the aid of art 

Who has not observed that children suffer from 
coughs and colds to a much greater extent than 
adults? And to whose mind has not the most 
probable cause — exposure incident to inadequate 
clothing — often been suggested? Who has not 
known them to be snatched away from the bright- 
est homes and most loving hearts— victims of 
thoughtless, if not senseless devotion^ to the prev- 
alent customs of dress? Who has not heard the 
heart-broken mother sighing over the mysteries 
of Providence ? Tender-hearted soul ! Sublime 
faith of woman ! We are hushed by these reve- 
lations of her nature. And yet, there are sterner 
truths which it were well for her to know. Dis- 
ease — pain — sorrow — death — these are not of 
heaven, but of earth, and are the result of nat- 
ural laws. "Nothing is that errs from law.'' 

Medical science has brought disease largely un- 
der man's control; but, better than all else, sani- 
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tary science is teaching us how to avoid, as well 
as how to cure. Self-knowledge and conformity 
to the laws of life are the foundations of health. 
Standing upon these, fidelity to the best we know 
is an imperative condition of success. If the boy 
is father to the man, so is the girl mother to the 
woman. Make her robust in childhood, and in 
womanhood she will be strong, useful, and happy. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE AGE OP PUBERTY. 



It is no longer a theory, but a well established 
fact, that knowledge is not only power, but safety; 
and this truth applies with equal force to the 
period of childhood and youth, and to that of 
age. Yet parents continue to disregard the maxim 
and allow their children to grow up in ignorance 
of their own nature. 

This fact is inexplicable. Truth is always beau- 
tiful, and the laws that pertain to the physical 
life of man and woman may be explained to 
children in such a manner, and in such lan- 
guage, as to inspire them with a more exalted 
parental love, and a profounder self-respect ihan 
they could otherwise ever experience. 

It is the very foundation of character in a child 
to know the significance and destiny of his being, 
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as it is also his safeguard and his guide. How, 
then, can there be such indifference and neglect 
on the part of parents and guardians? and why 
the false delicacy that would hide from a girl the 
laws of her own life? — ^knowledge that she has a 
right to expect from the lips of those who gave 
her being, and which she must possess to qualify 
her for self-protection. There is no adequate 
answer to these questions, and none that an intel- 
ligent parent could utter without shame. 

It is the imperative duty of parents to instruct 
their children, in a simple yet dignified manner, 
in the nature and purport of the sexual functions. 
They should explain that they are the functions 
of mature life, not of childhood or youth; and 
they should point out how they may be abused, 
together with the evil effects upon health and 
character which this abusp entails. Moreover, 
teachers should see to it that these instructions 
are imparted. If parents have been remiss, the 
former must be held responsible for supplying 
what the latter have neglected. If this were done. 
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it would give assurance of diminishing not only 
sexual derangements, but the sexual immoralities 
of youth. Furthermore, if parents would hold 
the sweet confidence of their children, they must 
not fail to be their first teacher in all things per- 
taining to their sexual life! The nature and 
practical utility of the instructions that should 
be imparted to them is not beyond their intel- 
lectual ken; and their delicate sense of gratitude 
will lead them to exalt their teacher, whoever he 
be, to a position which parents and guardians can- 
not afiFord to see another occupy. 

But apart from this view of the subject, another 
of equal importance presents itself. There is 
scarcely a person who does not know of women, 
who, through ignorance of the signs of approach- 
ing puberty and the hygienic laws involved, have 
laid the foundation of life-long suffering and 
disease. Such cases frequently come to the 
notice of physicians. Unless the girl has been 
prepared to anticipate the monthly change, she 
may receive a fright and shock on its appearance. 
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such as will be remembered to her latest hour as 
the most terrible experience of her life. 

Furthermore, she will be in imminent danger 
of using a cold douche to assuage what she may 
regard as an accident; or, ignorantly exposing 
herself to cold, will check the healthful com- 
pletion of the period and enter upon a life of 
pain and sadness, just when all the loveliness of 
her woman's nature is bursting into bloom. 

The development of organs that have so far 
been latent in the physical life of the girl, and 
the establishment of their functions, requires 
enlarged sources of vitality, for which Nature only 
in her best condition can provide. And in doing 
this she asks individual co-operation. Gold can 
not bribe her; beauty has no magic by which to 
obtain her special favors; physical strength may 
not compel her blessings, nor feebleness excite 
her pity. She is LAW itself, and never deviates 
from established methods. Whoever would reap 
her noblest fruits must plant accordingly. Cause 
and effect is the balance by which her judgments 
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are reckoned; and the fidelity of onr own efforts 
to support her actiyities, is the measure by which 
her gifts are bestowed. She but repeats the 
requirement of the old law: Ask and ye shall 
receive; seek and ye shall find; knock and it 
shall be opened unto you. 

In approaching the age of puberty, it is the 
girl's prerogative to *ask' for perfect develop- 
ment, 'seek' the means that will secure it, and 
* knock' at every door of knowledge through 
which she may enter to gather wisdom for the 
responsibilities that destiny is weaving about her 
life. 

She must understand the nature and meaning 
of the epoch at which she has arrived. She must 
know the object of the rapid growth and develop- 
ment, she observes. She should learn what forces 
are warming her nature, rounding her form and 
painting the roses in her cheek; what new joy 
brightens her eye, whence the happy thoughts 
that lend such halo to her face and airy grace to 
every motion. She must know what organs are 
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hastening to perfect development, and for what 
purpose; what new functions to anticipate; what 
laws of health now claim her attention in guarding 
her^ life in its new relations and possibilities. 
Otherwise, she is like a ship setting sail without 
chart or compass. 

Since she ought to understand these things, let 
us, in advance, arm her for defense when knowl- 
edge of this kind shall become necessary for her 
safety. 

At an age varying from twelve to sixteen years, 
the girl is transformed into the maiden, and the 
period at which this change occurs is called the 
age of puberty. The physiological sign is a flow 
of blood from the womb recurring every month, 
and its meaning is that the female has become a 
generative being — a germ-bearer of the race. In 
other words, nature is completing the work in her 
physical system which qualifies her for wife-hood, 
and mother-hood. Her sex has become manifest 
by external appearances; she is known now to pos- 
sess organs that are beginning to dominate her 
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life. Let us consider briefly their nature and 
functions. 

The internal organs of generation in the female 
pelvis are the uterus or womb, and the ovaries, 
which, with the external organs, and the vagina, — 
a membranous canal extending between the two, — 
constitute the essential physical characteristics of 
the sex. 

Behind the pubes, which forms the front of the 
bony frame-work of the pelvis, lies the bladder; 
and back of this, about on a level with the upper 
border of the pubic bone, is the womb. This is 
the organ of gestation, in which the fecundated 
ovum is to be received, nourished and developed 
until the proper time arrives for its expulsion. 
The uterus, in the virgin state, has been called "the 
pivot around which play all the physical and ner- 
vous energies of the female organism." During 
the period of its functional activity and perfection, 
it exercises a controlling influence upon the physi- 
cal, mental, social and moral being of the indivi- 
dual. 
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The relations and functions of the pelvic organs 
have been beautifully expressed in the following 
language: "In the anatomy of woman there are 
two small bodies, in shape and size like large al-> 
monds, called the ovaries. They lie one on each 
side of the womb, and are connected with it by 
tubes about four inches in length. These bodies 
are solid, but contain a great number of diminu- 
tive vesicles, which, by some mysterious law of 
nature, mature one at a time, every thirty days, 
for thirty years of woman's life. When mature, 
the vesicle separates from the ovary, traverses the 
tube into the womb, and is thence expelled and 
lost, or becomes, by contact with the other sex, the 
germ of a living being. This process is accom- 
panied by a disturbance of the whole system. 
Wandering pains are felt; a sense of languor 
steals over the mind; the blood rushes with in- 
creased violence through the vessels, and more or 
less of it escapes from the veins, causing that 
change which we term menstruation, 

"The ancients had a tradition that in the begin- 
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ning of things the world was made from an egg; 
the naturalists of past generations had this maxim: 
Everything living comes from an egg; and science 
to-day says the same. For the vesicle we have 
mentioned is in fact an egg, similar in structure to 
those which birds, fish, and turtles deposit The 
only differences are, that the one is developed out 
of the body, the other within; the one has a shell, 
the other has none. Therefore physiologists give 
this definition: Menstruation is ovulation, — it is 
the laying of an egg." 

With this brief outline of the distinguishing 
characteristics of woman's physical organization, 
the reader will begin to understand why it is, that 
the organs of generation constitute the grand cen- 
tre of the female economy, and why the whole 
being is more or less in sympathy with them. 
Neither will it be difficult to understand that 
"from the full, healthy and harmonious develop- 
ment of the sexual system come the ruddy cheek, 
the elastic step, the buoyant, womanly spirit, and 
all that constancy of love and affection which so 
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pre-eminently characterize, beautify and ennoble 
the female sex." 

After what has already been said, it seems al- 
most needless to urge the necessity of individual 
care in favoring the perfect development of the 
female organism. Its importance is self-evident, 
and its responsibility largely personal. The girl 
who is approaching, and the maiden who has 
reached the age of puberty, have new responsibili- 
ties commensurate with the ideal womanhood to 
which they aspire. And the race has a right to 
look to its girls for noble ideals and exalted reali- 
ties. They are to be the mothers of the next gen- 
eration. The men and women who shall adminis- 
ter the world's afiPairs forty years hence, will be the 
sons and daughters of the young maidens of to- 
day. Verily, 

" The hand that rocks the cradle, 
Is the hand that rules the world." 

Although girls should be taught to understand 
the responsibility which life demands, and 
which the race attaches to them, still mothers 
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have no right to considiBr themselves released 
from solicitude in their behalf, until they shall 
have furnished them with all the information 
which their safety requires. They should gain 
such knowledge as will render them capable teach- 
ers of their daughters respecting the physiology 
and hygiene of puberty, and carefully instruct 
them in every detail. But if they themselves lack 
such knowledge and have not time to obtain it, let 
them seek a competent teacher, and see that their 
daughters are thoroughly instructed as early, at 
least, as the first signs of approaching puberty are 
manifest. Let them also encourage the study of 
the organs of the body and their functions, by fur- 
nishing such books as are devoted to the subject. 
The rapid growth . and development of the 
body during the years already mentioned, require 
in every respect regular and well-considered 
habits. Wholesome and nutritious food is all- 
important Beef, mutton, oatmeal, cracked wheat, 
milk, fruits, and bread made from the flour recom- 
mended in the chapter on diet furnish the nutri- 
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tiye materials most important at this period of 
life. 

All stimulants, as tea and coffee, and all articles 
of diet known to be indigestible shonld be 
abstained from with scrupulous persistency. 
And above all, the sanitary measures of a home 
are imperfect without the most thorough system 
of ventilation; and especially should the sleeps 
ing apartments be large and well provided 
with fresh air. 

Physical and mental culture will be fully con- 
sidered in Chapters VII and VIIL It is suf- 
ficient to intimate in this place that they exert 
a profound influence during the formative per- 
iod of life, and will receive attention in pro- 
portion to their importance. 

One of the greatest dangers that beset the 
maiden is that of taking cold at the menstrual 
period. Too much care can not be exercised. 
Anything that interferes with the normal appear- 
ance and completion of each monthly epoch, 
threatens not only her present but her future health 
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and happiness. The effect upon the pelvic 
organs of taking cold just before or during this 
period, is to induce congestion and subsequent 
functional derangement, if not, indeed, positive 
organic disease. This means general ill-health; 
for disease of the ovaries and uterus entails upon 
the whole system numerous complications of 
pain and wretchedness. There is no escape from 
this result. 

Girls who are attending school are especially 
liable to suffer from the effects of cold. They 
frequently sit all day with damp shoes, if not 
with wet feet, and sometimes with damp cloth- 
ing, the evaporation from which carries away 
from the system an immense amount of heat, 
and often results in severe colds. Such expos- 
ure is incompatible with health, and the only 
wonder is that they reach womanhood at alL 
The truth is, that few, if any, attain that period 
with perfect constitutions. 

Should the menstrual period be often delayed 

during the first year after puberty, or occasion- 

7 
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ally omitted, no apprehensions need be enter- 
tained so long as the girl is not failing in 
health and strength. But if her vitality is low, 
and there are any indications of a decline, seek 
competent medical advice without delay. If, 
on the other hand, the periods are too fre- 
quent, or the flow too profuse, this irregularity 
should also be corrected; lest the too great loss 
of vital fluid should precipitate a general decline, 
and consumption close the scene. 

Violent exercise, whether of home duties, long 
and rapid walks, or dancing, during the period 
of menstruation, is injurious; nor should the 
mental faculties be goaded to their usual tasks. 
On the contrary, the girl should be encouraged 
to favor herself in every way. Yielding to the 
sense of lassitude that now steals over her, let her 
lounge upon the sofa and pass the period lying 
down as much as possible. Let her retire early 
and rise late, in utter disregard of all maxims 
to the contrary; and especially, if she be not 
vigorous, remember that diversion, ease, rest, are 
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not only the most natural, but among the most 
potent means of restoration. 

Sensational reading, which is never helpful, 
is at the age of puberty most harmful. The 
fires which the forces of womanhood are kin- 
dling, have already a suflEicient glow; they need 
no such encouragement Puberty comes early 
enough without being hastened by stimulants of 
any kind whatsoever. It would be better retard- 
ed than accelerated, for early maturity tends to 
early decay. 

Among the transformations which mark the 
girl's entrance into womanhood, none is more 
marvelous than that wrought in her mind. Psy- 
chologically she is a new being. Beflecting up- 
on her past, all her experiences now seem child- 
ish in the extreme, and reverently laying aside 
her dolls and toys, she enters a new world, with 
new motives and hopes. Life, as related to 
things useful and things to come, engrosses her 
mind and inspires her acts. 

School privileges are now looked upon as 
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being among the greatest she enjoys, designed 
for culture and preparation for the responsibiU- 
ties of coming years, and not for idle pas- 
time. Home is endowed with a meaning un- 
felt before; its relationships, its altar, and its 
love, disclose new lessons of patience and exam- 
pie, and everything suggests to her the destiny 
of her sex. 

Not only does the age of puberty mark the 
development of practical ambition and hope, 
but it is also the age of poetry and sentiment. 
How genial the sunshine that glows in the 
maiden's heart; but the shadows — how persist- 
4Bntly they fall across her pathway. Smiles 
imingle with tears, both coming she knows not 
whence, and flitting she knows not whither. 
How sublime her affection; how sweet her trust; 
how tender her sympathies; how beautiful her 
friendship; how inspiring her faith; how charm- 
^ing her coyness; how divine her love! 

Ai3 the forest trees are swayed by the winds, 
so is her life swayed by her emotions. How 
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fancy thrills her being and kindles her brain 
with ecstacy — memory drawing aside her man- 
tle from the past; imagination striving to unvail 
the future, and hope spreading over all her 
rainbow tints of promise. 

Her nature pours itself forth in fancy as 
song flows from the nightingale's throat 

Why should she not have ideals if they are 
lofty and pure? Why should she not have a 
shrine? Though mortals may not kneel and 
worship with her there, could we but look 
within, we should see memory and imagination; 
the one reaching backward to her childhood 
where the manly spirit and merry laughter of 
a boy wrought a lasting picture in her heart. 
She chose him for her champion and knight, 
she knew not why, but now, with all this tumult 
in her nature, she would unravel the mystery 
of her choice. Who knows but thought kindles 
thought, memory awakens memory, and though 
widely apart, soul, answers soul across the years. 
The other — imagination — reaches into the fu- 
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tore, and the ideal it beholds has a manly form 
and voice, and he is brave, tender, true. This 
is Nature — womanhood — destiny! 



J 
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In espousing the cause of perfect woman- 
hood, education is one of the most important 
factors to be considered. Not only do mind and 
character respond to its sympathetic touch, but 
the body itself becomes eloquent with the varied 
elements of its moulding influence. Thought is 
an invisible artist that brings every fibre of be- 
ing into harmony with its tone. Like the sculp- 
tor's chisel, it brings out the finer distinctions 
of character and feeling, and reveals in face, 
form, and motion, the qualities of the ideal by 
which they have been fashioned. 

Although education exerts a benign influence 
upon society, the means of obtaining it are often 
adverse to health. The ambition for mental cul- 
ture, inspired by our age and our educational 
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methods, is a frequent source of danger. It is 
the siren whose enchanting voice lures many to 
their doom. 

If the means and processes of education 
threaten the health of pupils, society turns 
naturally to the physician to restore the lost 
energies. Since he is to be made responsible 
for the pupil's well-being, he should be in sea- 
son with his advice, and prevent, so far as pos- 
sible, the disasters which only the most con- 
summate skill can repair. 

A girl is an algebraic problem in which x 
stands for womanhood with all its charms and 
possibilities. In solving this problem, the ab- 
sorbing thought of society should be, how to 
realize the ideal woman. Back of her visible 
being are invisible processes — ^physiological, psy- 
chological — ^which determine the entire course of 
her existence. The body has organs ; organs 
have functions; functions produce power, and 
power performs work. The sum of her vital 
inventory, which we call her constitution, is the 
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known quantity in the equation she represents, 
and the amount of work it can perform, vnthout 
exhaustion, is the second member of the equa- 
tion whose properties we seek in terms of 
beauty, health, happiness, character, woman- 
hood. 

In the effort to discover the sum total of 
tendencies, hereditary and acquired, the mental 
habit of the physician leads him. to study body 
and mind as a unit ; and when he has de- 
termined the strength of the constitution, the 
work it can safely perform is a matter for his 
judgment to decide. 

If physicians 'hold opinions and urge meas- 
ures concerning the education of youth, different 
from those entertained by professional teachers 
and the general, public, the reasons may be dis- 
covered in the relations they bear to both the 
private and the public sanitary conditions about 
them ; and they should not be expected to apolo- 
gize for their views. They take a deep interest 
in the problem of conserving vital energy, where- 
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as the educator, fired with professional enthu- 
siasm, is constantly evolving schemes by which 
he can induce its expenditure in securing the 
knowledge he would impart He is employed ta 
teach, and it is expected that he will, by means- 
of every art he possesses, level all distinctions 
of race, environment, physical qualities, mental 
capacities, temperaments and ambitions, and 
bring every member of the same class, as 
nearly as possible, to one standard of pro- 
ficiency in scholarship. 

But no blame should be attached to him. He 
is doing conscientiously all that the public ex- 
pects of him. He takes no note of the life- 
current in different pupils, estimates no mental 
possibilities, measures no chests, considers no 
hereditary tendencies to disease, observes no 
choreic symptoms, has no physical weaknesses 
confided to him, because his education does not 
qualify him for considering these subjects; nor 
would he be allowed to arrange special courses to 
meet their varying wants, if he could take them 
into account 
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The cause we would reach lies beyond "him, 
and has been of slow growth, rather than the 
product of . any one time, place, or person. It 
is not simple but complex, and must be studied 
accordingly. I apprehend that our educational 
errors have chiefly arisen out of our national 
propensity to haste. 

The course of study laid down for any given 
term, or year, in our graded public and prepara- 
tory schools, is made too nearly upon the basis 
of what only the most vigorous and capable 
pupils should perform, instead of being a care- 
fully poised mean between the varying capacities 
of the quick and dull, the strong and feeble in 
health. The consequence is, a few at least in 
every class are forced to over-work in order to 
pass the required standard, and thus avoid the 
mortification of failure. 

Human muscles are kiaown to have a limit of 
strength, but human nerves, alas, are expected 
to endure any strain that unwise encouragement 
may inspire or demand. The complicated forces 
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— h^ they individual educators or national pro- 
pensities — which have inspired the courses of 
study in these institutions, have been blind to 
the fact that mental and physical constitutions 
differ widely from each other in different per- 
sons, and that hereditary endowments are ever 
varying quantities, which musk be individually 
estimated in order that reasonable tasks may be 
assigned. 

Whatever complaint might be urged against 
the present system of education, in behalf of 
boys — and I believe this point, even, deserves 
consideration — it is well known that girls suffer 
more on account of its heavy demands. I am 
well aware that they are usually more ambitious 
than boys of their own age with whom they are 
associated in school, but this fact, alone, by no 
means solves the problem with which we are 
engaged. Apropos of this feature of the ques- 
tion, it has been said — "Experience teaches that 
a healthy and growing boy may spend six hours 
of force daily on his studies, and leave sufficient 
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margin for physical growth. A girl can not 
spend more than four, or, in occasional instances, 
five hours of force daily upon her studies, and 
leave sufficient margin for the general physical 
growth that she must make in common with the 
boy, and also for her own development." 

To grow and dovelop rapidly, during that 
period from twelve to twenty years of age, is 
the nature of the girl. But the vital energies 
pertaining to the body, and generated in the or- 
ganism, by which this growth and development 
are effected, are absolutely limited; nor can the 
same forces be employed at the same time for 
two distinct ends. If only growth of the body 
is sought, we shall have deficient mental de- 
velopment; if only development of the mind is 
provided for, the result is a defective body. 
There is no escape from these laws. 

Nature responds to the demands we make up- 
on her to the best of her possibilities, even 
though she thereby dwarf her noblest organs 
and disregard her highest functions. And more- 
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over, it is only when an equal distribution of 
the vital energies is made that we see the high- 
est result — perfect womanhood. We can not 
supply the brain, and build bones, and muscles, 
and nerves, with the same force. 

Now, the greatest source of danger in the 
period under consideration is, that the pressure 
of school work, from the age of twelve to twenty 
years, will make such demands upon the girl 
as not only defeat every possibility of equal de- 
velopment during these years, but also make 
heavy drafts upon those energies which should 
be the basis of further development and stamina 
in years to come. This is what mfcikes men grow 
old prematurely, and is the secret of the im- 
press made upon the body by a vicious life. 

Each decade of a life-time has its special wajit 
and allowance, just as each organ makes its 
special demand on the life-forces which the or- 
ganism generates. Nature's inexorable law of 
compensations diminishes her working forces 
to-morrow when over-drawn tQ,-day ; and at no 
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time of life does this law manifest itself so un- 
mistakably as during the period of adolescence. 

A few girls in every hundred can perhaps 
pass through this period in school with appar- 
ently no injury ; some will be irreparably in- 
jured and distorted for life in both body and 
spirit; and a few will break down under the 
exhausting demands made upon them. 

The first class may, with a fair degree of 
safety, perform the school work in the suc- 
cessive grades as now arranged; the second, if 
continued in school, should, after about twelve 
years of age, do no more than half the work of 
its grade until menstniation shall have been 
fully and healthfully established; and the third 
class should suspend study altogether and live 
much in the open air, giving Nature the freest 
and fullest opportunity to establish the new 
functions and bring the entire being to a plane 
of life, above that of its inherited deficiencies. 
Nature is always ready to improve a type if 
only she have control of every advantage during 

the period of growth and development 
8 
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Impaired nutrition and consequent anaemia, 
brought on by forced mental work, lay the founda- 
tion for derangements of the nervous system, of 
which dyspepsia, hysteria, neuralgia, and some- 
times insanity, are but natural expressions. And 
not only does the nervous system suffer for the 
wrong that has been done the girl, but every func- 
tion is impaired. The energies flag, the body is 
weak, the buoyancy of spirit is gone, amiability 
gives place to irritability, hope changes to de- 
spondency; aud if ever the demands of maternity 
are placed upon her, she will give to the world a 
race of pigmies, while uterine disorders and flnally 
consumption will claim her as an easy victim. 

That regular, systematic and joyous exercise in 
thg open air, and only the lightest home duties in 
connection with school work, would tend to main- 
tain a normal balance between the nervous and 
muscular systems, no one can doubt; b^Jr whether 
even that would render safe the system of educa- 
tion which the ambitious American spirit has 
prompted, I seriously question. 
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It is often urged that the social dissipation in 
which many school girls are indulged, does more 
to break down their health than all other things 
combined. This suggestion is most important, 
and can not be too strongly emphasized in this 
place. The expenditure of vitality incident to 
late hours and evening parties is utterly incom- 
patible with vigorous school life. Loss of sleep 
is of itself a serious consideration, but when to 
this is super-added the nervous excitement of an 
evening's gaiety, conjoined with the physical ex- 
haustion from excessive dancing, which is an 
almost inevitable accompaniment, the danger to 
health is increased many fold. Wise parents will 
guard their daughters from all excesses during 
their school days, and especially will prohibit 
every species of evening dissipation. 

Out-door sports for girls and 'women should 
be introduced and popularized. Tennis, rowing, 
bowling, and riding on horseback, commoii forms 
of recreation and exercise in England, are too 
little practiced in this country. 
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In childhood and youth, even to adult life, we 
must provide for the expenditure of a vast amount 
of force to meet the varied demands for the per- 
fection of new organs and the performance of 
their functions, as well as for the repair of the 
body through the processes of nutrition. The 
reader will recall the marvelous changes that be- 
gin in the body, mind and character of the girl, 
with the era of adolescence; as the physical 
growth, change of form, new lines of beauty; new 
amotions, longings, impulses, hopes; new tastes, 
aspirations, dreams; the elastic step, the sparkling 
«eye and beaming face; the vision of bliss that is 
just beyond, undefined and indefiaable, yet to her 
exalted imagination an unquestioned reality; the 
awakening of deeper affections and a real moral 
sense; the helpful spirit and the aspiration to be 
counted as an Individual, to have a work to per- 
form and a goal to win. 

All these elements of new life and character, 
and the dawning of new powers, tell us of a new 
being for whose perfection Nature is already be- 
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ginning to pour out her richest gifts. It is for 
science to guide this unfolding life in the demands 
now made upon Nature's forces. Only when they 
are rightly distributed and used, does the ideal 
woman result; and when misdirected, we can but 
have a distorted, unnatural, and therefore unhappy 
woman. If the developing processes be thwarted 
now, the opportunity is lost for life; for the era of 
adolescence comes but once, and its results are final. 
A woman who reaches the age of twenty-five 
with feeble health, rarely becomes robust; though 
her life may be prolonged many years. Through 
hereditary weakness, wrong methods of education, 
or misdirection of some kind, she has missed the 
great opportunity of her developing period, if 
Nature has failed to complete her organs and 
establish their functions, round her form with 
beautiful curves, paint her cheeks with the bloom 
of health, brighten the eye with animation, pitch 
the voice to tones of sweetest music, and perfect 
and beautify the whole being with tokens of con- 
scious strength. 
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There is a presence that goes with buoyant 
health which constitutes the principal charm of 
feminine character. It is composed of amiability, 
brightness, cheerfulness of disposition. In the 
home, it radiates perpetual sunshine that warms 
and gladdens all hearts. In society, it is like the 
fragrance of flowers. Its beauty is everywhere, 
and its praise upoii every tongue. Any system of 
education that distorts the nature of woman by 
ill-health or masculine attainments, and robs the 
world of such joy-giving forces as are hers by in- 
herent possession, deserves the unreserved con- 
demnation of all. But it is one of the sad duties 
of the physician to know that over-taxing the 
brain does often check the developing processes 
and dwarf every human hope. 

Of what avail are great mental acquisitions for 
the girl, if she must leave school with broken 
constitution? The realities of life begin where 
school-work leaves off. To say that she lives for 
the present, is only to tell a half-truth; she lives 
for the future also. Shall acquired weaknesses be 
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transmitted to ofif spring? What a far-reaching 
responsibility! A wave that ends at last in anni- 
hilation! 

In the female organism Nature has aimed to 
produce the two great ideals, beauty and harmony, 
instead of those coarser masculine qualities, en- 
durance and strength; and especially during the 
period of adolescence is she more delicate than 
man. Her greatest work is in the future and for 
the future; while his noblest achievements — though 
they be for the future also — demand the vitality of 
the hour. Motherhood, in this sdnse, means more 
than fatherhood. It involves the devotion of the 
whole being for a continuous period; and storing 
up vitality for such prodigal expenditure in the 
time of need necessitates present economy. 

For my own gratification and the reader's profit, 
I can not forego quoting at length from the work 
of a distinguished American gynecologist, on the 
subject of the equalization of mental and physical 
culture before the period of pubei-ty and subse- 
quent to its advent: "I would advocate," he says. 
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"the highest grade of education for womar:, in 
keeping with her means and station, but not the 
wrong methods which have been employed, and 
the wrong period of life which has been settled 
upon for obtaining it. 

"To enable her to reach the highest physical 
development, the young girl should pass the year 
before puberty, and some two years afterward, free 
from all exciting influences. She should be kept 
a child as long as possible, and made fco associate 
with children. Her dress, diet, and habits of life 
should be looked after as if she were a child; and 
the habit of regularity should be enforced in all 
details. But, above all, some systematic course 
must be devised, by varied exercise, to develop, as 
far as possible, every muscle of her body. It is 
most essential that this be not made drudgery, bat 
that recreation and pleasure be combined. Let it 
be a romp or tramp, riding on horseback, rowing, 
fencing, or swimming, it is necessary that it be 
done with regularity, in proper season, and that 
the amount be confined within the bounds of pru- 
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dence. A taste for regular exercise must be culti- 
vated in youth, as for reading, that it may become 
a necessity to be kept up in after-life. 

"Her mind should be occupied by a very 
moderate amount of study, with frequent inter- 
vals during school hours of a few moments each, 
to be spent when possible, in the open air. 
There should 1^ no studying at night under 
any cipcumstances. Each menstrual period should 
be passed in the recumbent posture until the system 
becomes accustomed to the new order of things, 
and the habit of regularity is fully established. 

"She should neither expose herself to cold 
nor over-exercise during the twenty-four hours 
before the expected period, and at the same time 
her lessons should be discontinued. After the 
menstrual function has become permanent, nor- 
mal in character, and comparatively free from 
pain, she can begin to increase the number of 
her studies, but, afterwards, at the recurrence 
of each period she should observe the same 
rule of rest, mental and physical. 
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"If, on account of fitness of mental capacity, 
and force of circumstances, it is deemed advis- 
able that a young woman should acquire the 
higher branches of education, she should not 
attempt it without having gained the most per- 
fect physical development She should spend 
the same years in the completion of her edu- 
cation that are given by the young man to his 
collegiate course, for she will then have reached 
a more suitable age and will be in better phy- 
sical condition for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge." 

I am aware that the objections to this meth- 
od of education, met with among girls, is, that 
it delays their entrance into society. This can 
not be denied; and if .youth and beauty, vigor 
and usefulness prolonged to age be not worth 
some sacrifice, all teaching is in vain. This 
haste to enter society is an artificiality for 
which mothers are chiefly responsible, and with- 
out their co-operation a successful reform can 
never be inaugurated. They should reorganize 
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society in such a manner as to favor the phy- 
sical as well as the mental culture of their girls. 

In a paper termed "Education of Girls Con- 
nected with Growth and Physical Development," 
Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, Mass., has present- 
ed the subject in a most forcible manner. He 
says: "The high pressure of educational influ- 
ence does not extend much farther back than 
one generation, and as a people we are just 
entering upon the second, but we find already 
unmistakable signs of physical degeneration. 
The registration and census reports are bring- 
ing to light startling facts in respect to de- 
cline in the birth-rate, to the diminution of 
marriages, to the permanence of the family insti- 
tutions, and to changes in population, etc. Should 
the same continue and increase, as they may, 
corresponding results will follow, and the next 
generation will witness in those matters still 
greater changes. 

"In no part of female education is there so 
much need of reform as in that of physical 
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culture. If the standard of scholarship is to 
be raised higher and higher in all our schools 
for girls, and no greater attention is to be paid 
to the laws of health and life, grave conse- 
quences may be apprehended. If this educ£^- 
tional pressure was confined to a few individuals 
there would not be the same danger, but when 
the great majority of our New England girls 
are thus crowded, its effects become widely 
extended and far-reaching into the future. 

"The remark has been made, 'Educate a wo- 
man, aud you educate a race.* This saying is 
full of meaning, and capable of different inter- 
pretations. Its meaning or application must 
depend upon the term 'educate' — how and in 
what way it is done. This 'educating' should 
have reference to fche future as well as to the 
present, to the body as well as to the mind; for 
the highest development of brain and nerve tis- 
sue alone will never go far toward educating a 
race^ — in fact, it will inevitably run out." 

The most reliable judgments bearing upon the 
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safety of educating girls under the high pres- 
sure system popularized and fostered by Amer- 
ican institutions, must come from intelligent 
physicians. Their testimony against it, if not 
universal, is suflSciently conclusive, and confirms 
my own professional opinion. A boy devel- 
ops gradually from boyhood to manhood without 
any apparent strain upon his nervous system 
at any period; his growth is stimulated, and, if 
originally delicate, he may now become robust 
On the contrary, the girl's growth is exceeding- 
ly rapid, her generative organism is complex and 
makes heavy demands upon the nervous forces 
for her physical development alone, to say noth- 
ing of the important functional activities for 
which her vitality must also provide. It is there- 
fore at this period of her life that she is most 
apt to lay the foundation of disease. 

Any failure on the part of the sexual organs is 
transmitted through the sympathetic nerves to the 
general system, producing functional derange- 
ments in other organs. Should these sympathetic 
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functional disorders be sufficiently serious to im- 
pair the general nutrition of the body, a broken 
constitution, disease and physical decadence must 
inevitably result. The deliberate production of 
such disasters in a life, which can but transmit its 
weaknesses to posterity, is a national crime. For 
such dangers there should be, and there is, an 
adequate remedy. Let us consider its nature and 
application. 

The question of intellectual capacity is not 
pertinent to the problem before us. It is not the 
quantity or quality of a girl's intellect that spec- 
ially concerns us, but the methods by which she 
should be educated; not whether she cariy from 
school and college, occasionally bear off the palm 
of victory when pitted against male competitors, 
hut the expediency of her attempting it. These are 
the real questions at issue, but especially are we 
concerned with her life in the public and prepara- 
tory schools. 

It must be seen that in order to favor the girl 
during the period of her rapid growth and devel- 
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opment, her education cannot be carried on with 
the rapidity which now prevails. She must be 
the center of a new system, and not compelled to 
revolve in her present orbit in an order of things 
not established with reference to her wants. She 
should be kept out of school the year preceding 
and the two years subsequent to puberty, and 
when she resumes her studies thereafter, all com- 
petitive conditions must be swept away, and class 
succession abolished, so far as she is concerned. 
During each monthly epoch, anticipating it by a 
day, so far as practicable, she must rest at homa 
To secure these privileges she can no longer 
remain in classes with boys, but her school work 
must be planned with reference to these interrup- 
tions. It will be much safer for her to make good 
the loss thus occasioned, by extra study until 
she overtakes her classes, than not to enjoy rest 
and quiet during the period specified, when exper- 
ience and her own .physical inclination, as well, 
indicate their physiological and sanitary neces- 
sity. To accommodate feeble girls, classes should 
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be formed for half -work. If, as I firmly believe, 
the greatest good to the individual, and therefore 
the greatest good to the race, is involved in these 
considerations, no means should seem too trifling or 
troublesome by which to reach so desirable an end. 
Extra expense might be thus incurred in the 
education of girls; but does any one imagine that 
the results would not justify the cost? Girls 
would perhaps object at first to what they might 
deem unnecessary restrictions in their behalf. 
Would it therefore follow that the principles here 
advocated are unsound, and that the measures 
suggested are unworthy of serious consideration? 
If girls have reasons given them for all the rules 
laid down in respect to their management, they 
would never rebel. On the contrary, their am- 
bition to secure a grand womanhood, upheld by 
perfect physical development, would be just as 
apparent as their ambition now is to secure what 
they have been taught is of primary importance- ' 
their intellectual development. These methods 
would delay the beginning of the life-work of 
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those, in whose education they were applied, bnt 
they would equally enhance its power, prolong its 
period, and increase its joys. 

If now and then young women distinguish 
themselves in colleges where co-education is prac- 
ticed, the fact only proves that here and there 
may be found young women with the physical 
stamina requisite to support their mental powers, 
while achieving a brilliant success in the higher 
branches of education during four successive 
years of study. That is all; and the fact can be 
no more gratiEying to them than to the chivalric 
spirit of our nation. 

But we have no proof in this fact — ^long since 

recognized — ^that their constitutions have not 

suffered a more dangerous strain than have those 

of the young men whom they have equaled, or 

perhaps surpassed; nor have we any proof what- 

ever that the many may safely attempt what the 

few have accomplished. Apart from occasional 

exceptions of phenomenal intellect, enforced by an 

amount of physical strength and endurance un- 
9 
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usual to women, their attempt to pursue, by the 
side of young men, such courses of study as our 
colleges provide, would sooner or later result in 
disaster to the race. 

Again I repeat, the question is not of intel- 
lectual, but of physical power; not of possibility 
but of expediency; not what they can do, but what 
they may do with safety to themselves and the 
roA^e. 

Smaller than men, and with more feeble and 
delicate constitutions, they have not the vital, or- 
ganic capacity, can not consume and digest the re- 
quisite amount of food, for creating the force ne- 
cessary to compete with them, day after day and 
night after night, in the pursuit of knowledge; any 
more than they have the physical strength to com- 
pete with them in the walking match, the soldier's 
camp, and march, and battle, or in any of the mul- 
tiform phases of physical toU. 

If it shall seem best for women to have equal 
opportunities for education with men— and there 
is every reason why they should — let these be pro- 
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yided in colleges adapted to their special wants; 
and if it is found, as I believe it will be, that they 
should be allowed more time to complete a given 
course than men are accustomed to take, let it be 
understood that it is upon physiological and sani- 
tary principles that such provisions are made. Di- 
rection, not obstruction, is the end to be attained. 
The fact is that comparatively few young women 
enter and complete the collegiate course in any of 
the numerous higher institutions whose doors 
have been thrown wide open to receive them. 
In Williston Seminary, the experiment of co- 
education adopted several years ago, was a failure^ 
although the institution was richly endowed, and 
all its appointments were made by the founder 
with great care and expense. The woman's de- 
partment was relinquished, it is said, simply be- 
cause young women preferred to go to Mount 
Holyoke and other seminaries, where the training 
was expressly intended for them, adapted to their 
nature and suited to their wants. In Oberlin, a 
like experiment has been under trial for many^ 
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years under the most favorable conditions, and has 
failed so far as the regular college course is con- 
cerned. Notwithstanding the growing prosperity 
of the institution, the proportion of young women 
to young men who graduate from the college 
course, has steadily diminished. 

On the other hand, in the latter institution, there 
is annually in attendance a large and increasing 
number of young women who pursue substantially 
a seminary course which has been established ex- 
pressly to meet their wants. 

Two thoughts are suggested by the failure of 
these typical experiments. First, that women left 
to the promptings of their own nature, may, per- 
haps, be relied upon at last, to seek such planes for 
their educational development as are in perfect 
harmony with feminine tastes, and the social 
sphere in which they excel Second, that, as the 
college courses are made more difficult and trying 
to their physical strength, they will, in self de- 
fense, relinquish them in favor of their more stur- 
dy brothers, and seek for themselves such fields 
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and methods of culture as will best develop and 
harmonize the charms of physical womanhood 
when woven together with the infinite graces of 
mind. 

How inspiring this prospect to the true lover of 
the race! How desirable this solution of the vex- 
ing problem! Nature supreme arbiter at last! 
Men, always proud of their sisters' high attain- 
ments, and never envious, would then not be ac- 
cused of trampling upon their educational rights; 
while they would attain that harmonious develop- 
ment, and that perfect life which crown and adorn 
their sex. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 



PHYSICAL OULTUBE. 



THEORETICAL. 

Not until the women of America shsJl divide 
their attention more equally between mental and 
physical culture, will an apology be necessary for 
urging upon them the claims of the latter. "A 
sound mind in a sound body" is a maxim whose 
sentiment we only passively acknowledge: up to 
the present time, no general interest has been 
aroused to realize its truth. 

We imagine that when the gauntlet of school 
and college life has been run, we possess all the 
elements necessary to a * sound mind.' As for the 
'body,' it has been so long degraded by ignorance 
and cant, as "dust," a "worm," the "tenement of 
the soul," that there is little wonder that its study 
has not been popularized, and placed on an equal 
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footing with the invisible somewhat that we call 
the "immortal spirit" 

If it were only a machine, it would still deserve 
our just appreciation. If it were a workshop in 
which raw materials are transformed into vital 
force, it would not therefore be ignoble. If it were 
only an instrument upon which the immortal spirit 
must produce either the harmonies or discords of 
life, it would still command our profoundest con- 
sideration. But being machine, workshop, and in- 
strument of the soul — the servant of the mind, to 
perform its infinite commands — its office is sub- 
lime. No wonder that the Greek philosopher's 
precept, "KNOW THYSELF" was in after time 
engraved on a plate of gold and consecrated in the 
temple of Apollo. No wonder the modem poet 
oaught up the inspiring words and echoed them in 
Bong throughout the world. 

Although history ascribes the precept to the old 
Milesian philosopher, it does not follow that the 
difficulties involved had not already perplexed 
mankind for thousands of years. Whatever may 
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have been its origin, it needs neither the mold of 
age nor the assurance of supernatural invention to 
render it worthy of universal consideration. Prac 
tical self-knowledge is now, and always has been, 
too lightly esteemed. 

If we would develop beautiful and symmetrical 
qualities in a tree, we do not allow it to reach 
maturity before applying the gardener's arts in 
shaping branches and trunk Nor can we expect 
perfection of the human body if we delay the ap- 
plication of our arts for equalizing its develop- 
ment, until its growth is complete. "Old trees 
are not trained, but saplings; which readily take 
any given direction." 

In subduing the forces of Nature and render- 
ing them subservient to his wants, man has em- 
ployed all the means with which scientific dis- 
covery has equipped him. Having possessed him- 
self of Nature's secrets, he has enabled her to rise 
above her unaided results. The wonderful trans- 
formations brought about in the vegetable king- 
dom sufficiently attest his ingenious and persis- 
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tent course. By the yarious arts known to the 
pomologist, small, gnarled, unattractive fruits are 
rendered sufficiently fair and toothsome to over- 
come a stronger predjudice than that of childlike 
inexperienced Eve. 

Thus has he transformed the sour crab-apple 
of Europe into the luscious Pippin and Bell- 
flower, while pears and peaches have, under his 
guidance, undergone changes equally marked. 

All the cereals have felt his developing touch. 

* 

Wheat in its native state is worthless for bread; 

oats and rye owe their value to cultivation, and 
the wild potato of Peru has been changed into 
the valuable esculent now in common use 
throughout the civilized world. Color, size, shape> 
variety, all come under man's control. The nat- 
ural beauty of the wild flower has been enhanced 
as by magic, and the fragrance of the air attests 
his wondrous arts. Verily, man has burdened the 
earth with blossom and fruit Through his skill- 
ful efforts, beauty and utility everywhere sit en- 
throned. 
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In the animal kingdom, he has, if possible, 
'wrought even greater transformations. By scien- 
tific methods of breeding, the horse has been 
adapted to every variety of usefulness. His bones 
and muscles have been rendered large and strong 
for drawing heavy burdens; grace and symmetry 
have been imparted for the carriage and saddle; 
while lightness of body and limb, with great en- 
durance, has been cultivated for the sports of the 
turf. In like manner have cattle, sheep and fowls 
been brought to the highest state of cultivation. 

In view of these wonderful achievements in ani- 
mal and vegetable life, it is beyond comprehension 
that the genius of man has never been turned 
toward himself as a possible object of practical 
development It is not, perhaps, because he re- 
gards himself as superior to improvement, but 
that he looks upon any scheme for the physical 
development of the race as extremely fanciful. 

To transform a single to a multiple rose, to 
change the flavor of a peach or pear, to increase 
the speed of a horse or to enhance the value of an 
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OX, is no longer a wonder, but a matter of common 
experience. But the human form, susceptible of 
just so much greater improvement than the lower 
animals, as it is higher than them in the scale of 
being, appears to the majority of minds beyond 
the pale of scientific aid. The highest beauty of 
the female form and face is left for the imagina- 
tion of the artist and the revelation of his canvas 
and marble. Deplorable as the fact must be to 
every thinking person, yet apart from these fore- 
casts to be found among the works of genius, we 
have, outside the history of ancient Greece, very 
few examples of the standard of physical excel- 
lence to which the human body should attain. 

Fortunately for progress in physical cul- 
ture, the Greeks have demonstrated the feasibility 
of physical beauty, and rendered it historic. Says 
a staunch advocate of bodily symmetry and health: 
"Those glorious old pagans, the Greeks, from 
whom, in spite of our boasted modem civilization, 
we have still so much to learn, appreciated more 
fully than any nation has done since their time, #i 
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the importance of physical culture, which they 
made the foundation of their whole system of edu- 
cation." 

"They evidently were not, like some of the 
modems, "ashamed of their bodies;" but, rather 
gloried in them, as tenements worthy of the 
indwelling soul. All the young men of the nation 
were trained in manly exercises, and their emula- 
tion was excited by the high honors bestowed upon 
those who excelled in them. The simple crown of 
green leaves which was placed upon the brow of 
the victor in their noble athletic games, under 
the eyes of his assembled countrymen and country- 
women was more coveted by the Grecian youth 
than the diadem of a king. It was not only a 
crown of glory for himself, but gave renown to 
the city in which he was born." 

"It was in the gymnasium, and at the Pythean, 
Nemean, and Olympic games that the sure founda- 
tions of an integral education were deeply and 
strongly laid in the most complete and systematic 
bodily culture. Philosophy, oratory, poetry, music, 
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painting and sculpture formed the fitting super- 
structure. It was also in the gymnasiums and at 
the national games that Plato, Aristotle, and the 
other philosophers lectured and taught, conversing 
with their pupUs as they rested from their exer- 
cises, and carrying along mental and physical 
training." Nor was the physical training of 
women neglected under the Greek educational 
system. 

Can any one doubt that the strength and brav- 
ery of the soldiers, and the unequaled beauty of 
the women of ancient Greece, were directly trace- 
able to her national system of physical and mental 
training? Or does anyone question that this same 
physical and mental training bestowed on Grecian 
men, and continued through many generations, 
was chiefly instrumental in producing the most re- 
nowned philosophers, orators, poets and artists, 
that the world has ever seen? 

On the contrary, whoever conscientiously stud- 
ies the history of Greece, traces the growth of 
her government, the development of her social in- 
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stitutions, of her literature and art, and above all, 
considers the beauty of her women, and the glory 
of her men — famous in State, war, philosophy, 
oratory, poetry and sculpture — ^must be convinced 
that all these elements of national greatness were 
produced by nothing less than a national system of 
education based upon physical culture. 

America languishes to-day for the want of a sys- 
tem, by which the physical and intellectual devel- 
opment of her people can be made harmonious. At 
present we are one-sided in this particular, and 
are spending all our force upon the brain^ "We 
make brilliant mathematicians, and miserable dys^ 
peptics; good writers, and narrow chests; high 
foreheads, and pale complexions; smart scholars, 
but not that union, which the ancients prized so 
highly, of a sound mind in a sound body." We 
ignore the relation of cause and effect, by not seek- 
ing an adequate physical basis for our* already 
overwrought nervous systems. 

As individuals, we do not lack energy, but are 

wanting in bodily stamina to carry our ambition to 
10 
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the largest practical results. We have proud rec- 
ords, it is true, of both individual achievements 
•and national glory, but our institutions are de- 
manding of us more vitality than they are provid- 
ing means to restore. The feeble constitutions in- 
cident to the wear and tear of our American life 
can but repeat themselves in the generations to 
come; and this must eventually result in disaster 
to individuals, and finally to the nation. 

No eloquent voice should be silent. The press, 
the rostrum, the pulpit, should vie with each other 
in their efforts to inspire the people in behalf of 
health, strength and beauty. Would that more 
writers might trace such glowing words as those 
penned by an eloquent contributor to the North 
American Review, which I copy from that admir- 
able work, "Hints Toward Physical Perfection," 
by D. H. Jacques: 

"O for a touch of the Olympic games, rather 
than this pallid effeminacy! O, for a return to 
the simple Persian elements of telling the truth 
and hurling the javelin, instead of the bloodless 
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cheeks, the fleshless limbs, and throbbing brains 
of onr first scholars in Harvard, Tale, or Prince- 
ton! But there is a. medium, doubtless, between 
the ancient and modern discipline, by which we 
might secure the benefit and exclude the vices of 
both. And until some measure of this kind is 
adopted, we must continue to have our hearts 
agonized by the spectacle of brilliant scholars 
dragging out a miserable existence in unstrung 
and dilapidated systems; the mind, with all its 
tastes, faculties, and energies, tuned like an angel's 
harp, and performing all its fearful and wonderful 
operations to a charm, while its earthly companion 
seconds its high functions in the feeblest manner, 
and jars and grates with its crazy aches and ills in 
harsh discords amid the sublime concert of intel- 
lectual and spiritual harmonies. 

"It needs to be rung in the ear of every educat- 
or, as with the peal of a trumpet, that the body 
cannot be neglected with impunity; that in its 
effeminated capacities the most morbid and mon- 
strous passions will hold their saturnalia; and 
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that only in its vigorous exercise and expansion, 
as well as in the development, culture, and equip- 
ment of the intellect, and the enriching and 
purifying of the heart, can the world have 
'assurance of a man.' No school or college with 
any pretentions to be level with the spirit of 
the age ought to proceed upon the old system 
of drugging the intellect to satiety with knowl- 
edge, and leaving the physical and moral pow- 
ers comparatively uncared for, since only as 
all the capacities are harmoniously unfolded, 
can any one of them attain its maximum of 
strength, usefulness and happiness." 

Whatever may be said of the strength of cer- 
tain barbarous and semi-barbarous nations, no- 
where do they exhibit in their men or women 
that harmonious physical development which civil- 
ization produces under favoring conditions. It 
is true, however, that among rude people, the 
men and women are usually more equally matched 
in strength and endurance than is the rule in 
civilized life; but the fact is only valuable as 
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suggesting the physical possibilities of women, 
as compared with men, and not as a guide to 
the discovery of methods by which we may 
attain like results. 

It is well known that the methods of barbar- 
ism are such as degrade and enslave, while it 
is the aim of civilization to ennoble and eman- 
cipate the race. The truth is, civilization, in 
itself, is not antagonistic, but conducive to the 
highest type of physical beauty and strength. 

I have heard of persons who were so pos- 
sessed by false notions of modesty that they re- 
quested a mantle to be thrown about the bust 

and loins of the cold and pulseless marble. If 
I did not know that many excellent people are 
thoroughly honest in s^ch a sentiment, I would 
condemn it as prima facia evidence of the want of 
of the very element of character which they 
profess. But alas, false ideas of modesty have 
been instilled into their minds, if not by edu- 
cation, at least by the lack of that true culture 
whose aim is to inculcate not only moral but 
physical self-respect. 
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Such notions must be overcome, and some- 
thing akin to esthetic worship of the human 
form and proportions be inspired in its place. The 
body must be studied, the elements of its beau- 
ty and strength pointed out, discussed and admired, 
before anything like a general practical interest 
in its development can be excited. Let artists 
paint, and mould, and chisel the highest types of 
bodily perfection, as illustrated by the finest 
models, or suggested by creative genius; and let 
the people encourage their work, and strive to 
realize in themselves its noblest proportions. 
Thus, and only thus, will our ideals be raised, 
and the qualities we admire and seek to cul- 
tivate be stamped upon the race. 

PRACTICAL. 

If we cannot fally comprehend the philosophy 
of life and nutrition, we may nevertheless under- 
stand the principles which promote their well- 
being; and these we will briefly consider. But 
first, in order to bring vividly before the mind 
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the physiological processes upon which growth 
and development are based, it will be well to 
recall the contents of Chapter II ; for by so do- 
ing will the practical advantages of exercise be- 
come more clearly apparent. Formal rules are 
apt to be neglected unless they appeal to rea- 
son; but when judgment inspires to action, even 
in social reforms, there is some hope that desir- 
able results will be achieved. 

W§ have seen the blood rich with tissue- 
building elements, poured into the dense net- 
work of capillaries, from which, as it slowly 
flows along, the cells select what they need for 
the moment, and into which a portion of the 
effete matters find their way to be carried to 
the lungs for removal. Exercise does its most 
practical work by promoting the circulation of 
the blood, not only where the capillaj*ies bring 
it into intimate relation with the tissues, but 
also through the lungs, where it obtains oxygen, 
— ^without which the operations of life would cease. 
Exercise quickens the circulation by increasing 
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the activity of the heart and lungs; and besides 
this, muscular contractions force the blood rap- 
idly onward in its course. 

Why do we breathe more rapidly when at 
work than when at rest? Because the heart, 
stimulated by exercise, pours more blood through 
the lungs, and it is necessary that they should 
furnish for its purification an increased amount 

of oxygen, which must be secured by rapid res- 
piration. Therefore, respiration must be thought 

of as the process by which oxygen is carried to 

the blood and carbonic acid removed from it. 

But the carbonic acid is formed all through 

the system wherever cells are breaking down, 

and there, too, is where the oxygen is used in 

rebuilding them. 

Every contraction of muscular tissue is attended 

by chemical changes. The blood that flows 

through the veins from muscles that are at work, 

is darker than from those that are at rest. In 

other words, the active muscle consumes more 

oxygen and forms more carbonic acid than that 
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which is inactive: U absorbs more nutrition. It is 
clear, therefore, that muscular activity stimulates 
all the vital processes of the body. The blood 
flows more freely through the capillary vessels, the 
eflPete matter is more easily taken up by the capil- 
lary and lymphatic systems, and the tissues are 
correspondingly quickened in the processes of re- 
generation. 

It will now be seen how the friction of a rough 
towel upon the surface of the body promotes 
health: it stimulates the circulation and provides 
the means of more perfect nutrition. It is for 
this reason, also, that massage contributes to the 
development of muscular tissue, and is found to be 
highly beneficial in the case of invalids who, at 
first, have not the strength to undergo voluntary 
movements. The exercise of the entire body will 
now seem an imperative duty, since we can trace 
its results in the system, and understand how the 
invisible vital processes are burdened and re- 
tarded without it Deep breathing becomes a joy 
to contemplate, because it is a source of f(3od to 
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the tissues that must have oxygen, and because it 
paints the lips and cheeks with the S3rmbol of life's 
first and deepest need. 

Inspired with something akin to veneration for 
the physical system, and the processes which pro- 
mote its well-being, let us consider some of the 
means by which its perfection may be secured and 
maintained. 

The value of allowing girls the same privileges 
of out-door life that boys enjoy has already been 
strongly urged. This is really the first step in the 
direction of their physical culture, and no thought- 
ful mother will fail to secure its advantages for 
her girls. When this course is followed, no arti- 
ficial measures will be required, at home, to favor 
their muscular development in childhood. 

No school building should be considered com- 
plete without a gymnasium. Physical education 
ought to be made compulsory in every school in 
the land; and for school gymnastics, probably 
nothing else has been devised for children which 
equals the German * turning' exercises. These I 
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woiold most urgently recommend. They promote 
uniform muscular development, the erect position 
and graceful carriage of the body. Children learn 
to practice them with pleasure, and when drilling 
together their whole being is radiant with delight, 
while their well-executed evolutions draw from the 
spectator both admiration and applause. 

Arouse in childhood an interest in these move- 
ments at school, and their ambition to excel in 
them will equal the fondest hopes of those who 
should be interested in their progress. Moreover, 
we shall have assurance of splendid bodies, as well 
as exxjellent scholars, in all departments of wo- 
men's work. At the dawn of puberty, and later, 
when life's realities challenge all her powers, her 
physical graces will vie with her intellectual at- 
tainments, while her strength and endurance will 
equal every emergency of her life. Not until 
these measures are adopted shall we have reason 
to expect the best types of either mind or body 
among the graduates of our schools and colleges. 

Would that we might speedily realize such re- 
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suits as those secured for his native country by an 
enthusiastic Italian. Said one of the greatest of 
our American journals scarcely ten years ago, in 
commenting upon his work: 

"The study and practice of gymnastics are to be 
made compulsory in all State schools in Italy. 
The apostle of physical culture in that enervating 
climate is. Sebastian Fenzi, the son of a Florence 
banker. He built, at his own expense, a gymna- 
sium in that city, and from that beginning the 
movement has extended from city to city. He has 
preached gymnastics to senators and deputies, to 
the syndic and municipal councilors, and even to 
the crown princess, now queen. He especially 
inculcates its advantages for all women, as likely 
to increase to a remarkable extent the personal 
charms of their daughters. And so far as his own 
domestic experience goes, his theories have not 
been contradicted by practice, for he is the father 
of the most beautiful women in Italy." 

It is, however, neither necessary nor desirable 
for girls and women to become athletes, in any 
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technical sense, in order to secure all the benefits 
of physical ciolture. They need just that amount 
and kind of exercise, from day to day, which will 
correct all defects of form, remove inherited weak- 
nesses, and qualify them for all the duties and joys 
of existence. 

It is not desirable that we should render women 
coarse and masculine by fashioning their muscles 
after the arm of the blacksmith, or the limbs of 
the circus acrobat But it is commendable to in- 
spire every one with enthusiasm for physical per- 
fection, and arouse them to efforts looking toward 
a revival of the beauty of ancient days. The 
methods which produced it then, would, if em- 
ployed, repeat their former results. 

Fifteen minutes devoted each day to systematic 
gymnastics will accomplish all that could be de- 
sired. No brain worker should attempt to become 
an athlete; he cannot afford to bum his candle at 
both ends. It requires vital force to produce a 
fine muscle, no less than to write a poem, or an 
essay; and whoever succeeds in achieving intellect- 
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ual and athletic fame at the same time, is simply 
an exception to the governing rule. What we want 
is to produce a robust and S3rmmetrical form, 
and then exercise enough to keep all its powers in 
tone. No one not weakened by disease need fear, 
however, that fifteen minutes or a half hour de- 
voted each day to systematic exercise in light gym- 
nastics, or a half hour's rapid walk, and a gallop 
on horseback besides, will make undue drafts upon 
the nervous forces. 

If gymnastics were adopted in schools, there 
would be no more occasion for the systematic 
physical culture of girls at home during the pe- 
riod of school life, than there is for women whose 
daily pursuits involve much' exercise. But so long 
as the schools do not furnish the means of uniform 
development, and so long as thousands of women 
engage in sedentary pursuits or live in luxurious 
ease, will the following instructions be of immense 
practical value. 

In beginning any systematic exercise, the weak- 
est parts of the body should first receive attention. 
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then such general measures may be adopted as 
will secure uniform development. It will not be 
difficult to determine whether the back, or chest, 
or limbs, requires strengthening first; for, as a 
rule, every person knows what are his most prom- 
inent bodily defects. Having decided this point, 
follow the instructions given for developing spe- 
cial parts, until a fair balancing of powers and 
proportions shall have been attained. 

In regard to the time of exercising, it is not 
possible to lay down rules that will suit all cases. 
During the first hour or two after eating, when 
digestion is in progress, if the nervous stimulation 
necessary to this function of the stomach be drawn 
to the muscles by active exercise, digestion will 
cease and serious derangements ensue. 

Therefore, the best time, physiologically, is about 
midway between meals, or say three hours after 
eating. If taken immediately before a meal, the 
system may be too much depressed by it to furnish 
the nervous stimulation necessary for perfect di- 
gestion. Acquainting the reader with the relations 
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of exercise and digestion is deemed sufficient to 
guard her against serious errors. It will be under- 
stood, furthermore, that these conditions do not 
require special attention unless violent exercises 
are contemplated, such as men who are in training 
are accustomed to take. These, however, are not 
desirable for women. 

Passing by those forms of exercise already rec- 
ommended, as walking, riding on horseback, ten- 
nis, rowing, swimming, and bowling, let us con- 
sider some of the means which may be employed 
in developing special parts of the body.* 

In the first place, in order to possess personal 
proof of the results of physical trainings make 
out a list of all the important measurements of 
the body, including the weight, so that compari- 
sons may be made at any time, and the exact 
progress ascertained. For example, measure the 
chest, waist, hips, thigh, calf^ arm, and forearm. 
Now, observing the following general hints, the 



* See "How to Get Strong," and "Hints Toward Physical Per- 
fection." 
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reader will be prepared for intelligent action. 

I. Exercise, when taken for hygienic purposes^ 
should neyer be carried to the extent of test- 
ing the endurance. It is by moderate and pro- 
longed, rather than violent and fitful exertions, 
that organs or parts of the body are developed 
and strengthened. 

II. Begin each exercise moderately, lest the 
muscles suddenly called into action be strained 
and injured, and the object defeated. 

III. When the weather is not inclement, it is 
better to take all kinds of exercise in the open 
air; otherwise a well ventilated room should be 
selected. 

lY. The dress should be loose, so that it shall 
not impede the movements of the body. 

V. Exercise should be frequently varied, so 
that new sets of muscles shall be called into 
action, and none become wearied. 

First. To develop the leg below the knee. — 

Stand erect with the head properly poised, the 

chest out, shoulders down, in natural position, 
11 
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and the feet a little apart Slowly raise the body 
until the whole weight rests upon the toes and 
front part of the sole; then slowly drop into the 
natural position. Eepeat this until the muscles 
of the calves feel quite weary. Practice these 
movements a few minutes at a time, several 
times each day, increasing the number with the 
increasing strength of the muscles involved. When 
two hundred can be done without inconvenience, 
this set of muscles will be in splendid condition^ 
The aching of the calves after the first thorough 
exercise, will sufficiently prove what muscles have 
been in training; and this is always a good 
test of what parts are being developed. 

Walking up hill, and running on tip-toes, are 
both excellent forms of exercise for these muscles, 
but are not so readily adopted at any hour of the 
day as are the movements already described. 
Hopping and jumping also work them vigor- 
ously, and will be indulged, perhaps, by those 
who seek the largest possible results to be 
attained by systematic efforts. 
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Second. To develop the front of the thigh. 
— Stand erect as before, with the feet about 
six inches apart. Now, holding the body in 
the position assumed, bend the knees until 
the stature has been shortened six inches; then 
rise to the full height, and repeat the exercise 
at pleasure. This can be made still more ser- 
viceable in strengthening and enlarging the 
muscles, by bending, as directed, until the legs 
are flexed upon lihe thighs, and the fingers 
touch the floor, — ^th^ body being held erect 
and the arms falling at the side; then rise 
again, and repeat the exercise according to cir- 
cumstances. In rising, let the knee joints straight- 
en with a perceptible snap. 

This movement cannot be . commended too 
highly, though it should be commenced with 
moderation. The benefits to be derived from 
it may be enhanced as muscular strength in- 
creases, by holding a five pound dumb-bell in 
each hand. Walking briskly also affords vig- 
orous training to these muscles; but, in every 
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way, skating is an excellent substitute for 
walking and running, and possesses the advan- 
tage of agreeably diverting the mind from the 
more practical objects of the exercise. 

Third. To enlarge the under pari of the 
thigh, — Stooping forward, with the knees unbent, 
in the effort to touch the floor with the fin- 
gers or palms, can hardly be surpassed as a 
means of. developing these muscles. Walking 
up hill also does good service for them, and 
standing with the back against a wall and al- 
ternately pressing it violently with each heel, 
accomplishes the same object 

Fourth. To strengthen the sides of the waist— 
In explaining how the limbs may, in a compara- 
tively short time, be developed and strengthened 
in a most satisfactory manner, the way was also 
paved for the development of the muscles of the 
side of the waist For by practicing the exercises 
already given, these important muscles, lying be- 
tween the hips and ribs on either side, will soon 
become so strengthened as to hold the body erect 
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and enable it to move gracefully in walking, in- 
stead of swaying from side to side with each step. 
But if special training at this point should be de- 
sired — and most women need it — hop on one foot, 
and then on the other, as a prominent feature of 
daily exercise. A graceful carriage can not be se- 
cured without the development of these muscles. 

Fifth. The muscles of the abdomen. — A person 
who has weak abdominal muscles, has a corre- 
spondingly weak and slouching gait. He will be 
seen bent forward, carefully picking his way along, 
instead of making his heels ring upon the walk 
with every step. This attitude throws the head 
and shoulders forward, thus obstructing the free 
action of the heart and lungs. Such a position of 
the body is wholly incompatible with good physi- 
cal qualities, and therefore with health. To de- 
velop and strengthen these muscles, screw a couple 
of straps to the base-board, five or six inches above 
the floor, and about six inches apart, forming a 
loop for each foot. Now sit upon a rug facing 
these and thrust the toes into the loops, so that 
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with the heels against the base-board, sufficient 
leverage will be provided to support the body while 
it is swayed to and fro. Observe how tense the 
abdominal muscles become as the body is bent 
backward, and no doubt will remain as to the exer- 
cise they are getting. 

A few seconds — or at most a few minutes — each 
day, will suffice for all practical purposes. To en- 
hance the benefits sought, allow the body to sway 
backward until it is prone upon the rug; then rise 
to the sitting posture, performing each exercise by 
means of the feet in the loops. Begin with only 
three or four of these movements, and increase the 
number until, finally, two or three minutes every 
day shall be devoted to this form of exercise. 

Bowing also develops these muscles admirably, 
and, when practicable, is especially to be recom- 
mended on account of calling one into the open 
air, and otherwise favoring desirable circumstances 
in connection with exercise. To vary the work of 
these muscles, close the hands, press them against 
the small of the back for support, and slowly bend 
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backward; then resume the erect posture. This 
will prove of great service as counterwork, and 
may be repeated a dozen times. 

Sixth. The small of the back, or loins. — The 
next groups of muscles to consider are those lying 
on either side of the spinal column from the hips 
to the ribs. If one part of a woman's waist suffers 
greater abuse than another, it is the loins. Her 
corset presses upon these muscles and atrophies 
them at the top of the waist, and the pressure of 
the skirts depending from the hips causes atrophy 
and absolute deformity of those at the bottom. 

The first step toward developing this part of the 
body is to adopt the principles of dress considered 
in Chapter VIII. This done, the various exercises 
of the present chapter will suffice to render the 
muscles of the back strong; and the backache, so 
common among poorly developed women, will dis- 
appear from the list of daily complaints. Nor is 
this all that so great a reform would accomplish: 
it would wholly revolutionize the health of women. 

Seventh. Development of the armSy shoulders 
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and chest — When we reflect upon the vital proces- 
ses that are carried on within the chest — those of 
circulation and respiration — the importance of de- 
veloping the body above the waist becomes strik- 
ingly apparent Only as the muscles of the entire 
chest are strong and active can respiration be com- 
plete; and in so far as respiration is imperfect, the 
heart fails to perform its functions, the waste mat- 
ter from the degeneration of tissues is imperfectly 
eliminated, the appetite is deranged, the tongue 
becomes foul, the breath extremely forbiding, and 
all the processes of life are burdened. 

The intimate relation existing between the mus- 
cles of the arms, shoulders and chest, render it 
only necessary to exercise the two former in order 
to develop the latter. Therefore systematic work 
with dumb-bells, or Indian clubs, according to 
fancy — the former weighing from one to three 
I)ounds each, to suit the age and strength, and the 
latter about two to four pounds — will bring these 
parts of the system up to the most perfect propor- 
tions and vigor. Nor will it be necessary to prac- 
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tice longer than fiye minutes each day to secure 

these results. 

In using the dumb-bells, stand erect, take one in 
each hand and let the arms hang easily at the 
sides. Now, keeping the elbows unbent, allow the 
arms to swing backward as they rise, and carry 
them upward until the hands are above the head. 
After holding them there a moment, let them 
slowly descend to their first position at the sides, 
repeating the exercise according to principles al- 
ready explained. If desirable to tax these muscles 
still more heavily, the weight of the dumb-bells 
may be gradually increased. 

Another valuable practice is, to start with the 
bells at the shoulders and slowly push them high 
above the head, and lower them to the same 
position, twenty-five or fifty times in succession. 
Again, to vary these exercises still further, start 
with them directly over the head at arm's length, 
and slowly lower them until the arms are at right 
angles with the body; then raise them again, and 
so continue the movements until ten have been 
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executed. After a little rest, this may be repeated 
once or twice more, making ten movements each 
time. Daring this exercise the head should be 
thrown back with the face looking npward, while 
the chest should be thrown prominentlj forward. 
There is no better exercise than this to expand the 
chesl If it should not be couTenient to proride 
dumb-bellsy any corresjjonding weights which can 
be grasped by the hands may be substituted. 

Pulley-weights, such as may be seen in a gymna- 
sium. may be put up in any room at a trifling ex- 
pense: and they will not only serre as a good substi- 
tute for dumb-bells and Indian clubs, but constitute 
an aiineeable and valuable form of general exenase* 
Staiiding wiih either f^ee or KK*k to the polleys, 
and grasping one os- both, hanilesv the wei^ts 
mAT be sIowIt rjJsed an arci's leni:^ aad lowered 
in ti.e sanie nLinner. As in other exercises tfce 
w\e:g^ts sh>:iLl fe' regiLated t^ s:irt tire p^iffsoji 
icsing theia. 

Tbe Ln^iixn el:ib ex«T*ise is p?cili*rfj Cxsciziait- 
in;C w&ea tte silsKQiiLcd "'-fig^iMs'^ au» leiunKd asd. 
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practiced These are executed by holdiDg the 
clubs, one in each hand, and swinging them in a 
variety of curves around the head and shoulders. 
The figures are not easily described in words, but 
are quickly imitated on seeing them given by a 
teacher. However, a little ingenuity will enable 
any one to devise such movements as will secure 
all the advantages of this exercise. 

Eighth. To broaden and deepen the chest — 
Bespiration is a mechanical . act, so far as the 
movement of the chest is concerned, and involves 
the service of a number of muscles. Therefore,, 
whatever develops the muscles of the chest pro- 
motes deep breathing, and increases the capacity of 
the lungs accordingly. But the process of broad- 
ening and deepening the chest may be aided by 
efforts leading directly to these results. Standing 
erect, with the head, chest and shoulders in the 
position heretofore described, filling the lungs to 
their utmost capacity, and retaining the air as 
long as possible, is a most profitable exercise for 
this purpose. The air should be slowly inspired 
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through the nose, and expired in the same manner, 
the hands in the meantime clasping the waist 
just at the top of the hips, the thumbs pointing 
backward. 

Let this be followed for a few minutes each day, 
and the shoulders will soon keep their normal 
position, a chest formerly flat or sunken will be- 
come rounded and shapely, and the entire phys- 
ique will experience incalculable benefit. All of 
the dumb-bell and pulley-weight exercises pro- 
mote this object by developing the muscles of the 
chest and thereby perfecting normal respiration; 
nor can any system of light gymnastics be zeal- 
ously pursued without resulting in a deeper and 
broader chest, larger lung capacity, and a corres- 
ponding increase of vital power. 

Ninth. To correct round shoulders and promote 
an erect carriage. — Place a wand, about four feet 
long, against the back, and grasp it on either side 
in the bends of the elbows. This attitude holds 
the shoulders back and down at the same time, 
thus straightening the spine and promoting a 
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noble carriage. In this manner walk up and down 
for ten or fifteen minutes, filling the lungs deeply 
with each inspiration, as du*ected in the preceding 
section. 

Again, with the right hand seize the wand at one 
end, and, placing it across the back at the top of 
the shoulders, grasp the other end with the left 
hand — the palms of both looking forward. In 
this position bend slowly from side to side a dozen 
times, so that at each fiexion of the body the arms 
shall point alternately upward, This exercise may 
be continued to advantage from two to five min* 
utes. Bending backward frequently during the 
day, as described in section fourth, will also be 
found highly beneficial 

Young persons whose constitution is naturally 
weak, and those whose occupation or want of per- 
sonal pride has led to vicious attitudes, usually 
pay the penalty by round shdulders and ungrace- 
ful carriage of the body. By developing the chest 
and strengthening the muscles of the back, these 
movements render it possible for all to prevent 
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such misfortunes; and, even in youth, after the 
deformity and unsteady gait haye been acquired, 
the form can be very materially improved by per- 
sistent daily efforts. 

Tenth. To overcome constipation^ aid digestion^ 
promote the circulation, and give strength to the 
limbs, hipSy and loins. — Stand erect, and, without 
advancing, hop on the tip-toes of each foot, fifty or 
one hundred times. The joints of the knee and hip 
should be free and elastic,, and the arms should hang 
at the sides without restraint. These precautions 
being taken, the body will receive a most thorough 
and delightful shaking. This exercise has no supe- 
rior for the objects set forth, and five minutes de- 
voted to it each day will be attended with most 
gratifying results. 

Eleventh. Lateral curvature of the spine. — As 
if to keep man reminded of the warfare he must 
constantly wage against evil, physical deformities 
stand ready to assail him whenever his vigilance 
is relaxed. Among the hydra-headed monsters 
that distort the body, and laugh to scorn the 
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mother's hope and maiden's pride, lateral curva- 
ture of the spine probably holds first rank for 
frequency of occurrence, as well as for evil results'. 
Many a proud spirit would prefer death to such a 
scourge. Many a father and mother would ex- 
change their fortune for the removal of this hid- 
eous shadow from the life of a child. In the early 
stage of lateral curvature the deformity may be 
corrected, and it is for the aid and comfort of 
those who are victims of its distortions that this 
section is written. 

The name clearly indicates the nature of the 
disease. At some point along the spincd column 
the vertabrae curve to one side resulting in a de- 
formity more or less marked. If in the dorscd re- 
gion, between the scapulae, it elevates one of the 
latter, raising the shoulder and causing the ap- 
pearance as of a tumor growing on one side of the 
back. 

In its normed condition, the spincd column is 
held in place by the contraction of muscles situ- 
ated on each side of it, which exactly balance each 
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otiher. If, for any reason, the mnsdes on one side 
oreroome those on the other, the spine yields, be- 
ing drawn to the side on which the stronger mns- 
des are situated, forming a corre with the con- 
cavity towards the weaker miiscle& 

The deformity is said never to occnr in those 
whose vocations require them to maintain an erect 
posture; as, for example, those who carry burdens 
upon their heads, since by so-doing they exercise 
the muscles on each side of the spinal column 
equally, in the effort required to hold the body 
steadily erect Add to this the fact that the de- 
formity is exceedingly common in this country, 
and afflicts girls almost exclusively, and we have 
an unanswerable argument in favor of the physi- 
cal culture which it is the object of this chapter 
to promota 

The cause of the disease is clearly traced to 
imx>erf ect muscular development in a body natur- 
ally weak and flabby. In such soil how easily 
unsightly weeds spring up! In such a constitu- 
tion, the deformity may be acquired, by a vicious 
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posture when sitting, at writing, needle-work, or 
with one foot curled upon the seat as girls are 
often seen. Standing habitually in such a man- 
ner as to twist the spine to one side, is a common 
cause of spinal curvature; as, for example, when 
at ease on one leg, with the other slightly bent; 
or with one arm folded on the back; or with the 
body twisted by any usual, careless posture. A 
slight curve once established is more apt to in- 
crease than to diminish, unless active measures 
are employed to arrest its progress. 

The history suggests the cure. The muscles of 
the back which have been relaxed and inactive 
must be exercised, and those which have been 
unduly contracted must be relaxed. 

L To cause such an equipoise of muscular 

power as will be favored by an erect carriage of 

the body, walk as much as possible every day 

with a bundle weighing a few pounds upon the 

head. If the distortion is only slight this alone 

may correct it. 

IL To relax the muscles on the side toward 
12 
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which the spine is drawn, fold the arm on that 
side across the chest, with the palm of the hand 
on the opposite shoulder. At the same time, to 
exercise the weak muscles on the side opposite to 
which the spine is drawn, carry the arm on that 
side behind the body, resting the back of the 
hand on the opposite hip. Assume this attitude 
on all consistent occasions, and walk with the body 
held erect, filling the lungs to their greatest capac- 
ity at each inspiration. 

III. In carrying out the principles involved, 
very great aid may be secured by sitting on an 
inclined plane, so that the side toward which the 
spine curves shall be higher than the other. 
Any device may be applied to an ordinary 
chair that will render one side an inch or two 
higher than the other, and thus necessitate con- 
stant muscular effort in retaining the seat. Do 
not remain upon the inclined plane long enough 
to fatigue the muscles, but assume the position 
for a few minutes at short intervals during the 
day. 
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IV. By means of ropes, suspend two rings 
from the ceiling, having one of them about two 
inches higher than the other. They should both 
be high enough so that the tip-toes will just 
touch the floor for slight support while hang- 
ing or swinging from them with both hands. 
Always grasp the higher ring with the hand 
on the side corresponding to the concavity of 
the curve. This will prove a most valuable ex- 

the day, according to the general principles with 
which the reader is already familiar. 

The surgeon employs still other means in cor- 
recting this deformity, such as electricity, the plas- 
ter-of -Paris jacket, and various elastic appliances; 
and when practicable, these vcduable measures 
are to be highly recommended in conjunction 
with the exercises already laid down. What- 
ever else may be adopted, these must not he 
neglected. All other efforts would fail unless 
these are conjoined. But with no further pro- 
fessional advice, the above instructions, strictly 
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carried oat, will often prove sufficient to over- 
come the deformity, if employed in the early 
stage, or before the growth has been fully at- 
tained. 

Formidable as are these contortions of the 
spine, depressing to the spirits of the young 
as their unsightliness is, no girl need despair 
of being restored to comely proportions. But 
let her remember that her restoration will de- 
pend to a great extent upon the persistency of * 
her own eflPorts. With the muscular system 
equalized, and her body once more proudly 
erect, only daily physical exercise can preserve 
her from the fate she has just escaped. 

SPECIAL ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

A popular journars book review* contains 
some gleanings on this subject which are so 
attractive that I condense from them a few para- 
graphs. 

Next to perfection of figure, a graceful car- 



♦Author's name not given. 
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riage is desirable. The movements of a child 
are unconciously the perfection of grace; they 
are easy, unstudied, natural; while stiflPness of 
motion is absolutely ungraceful. An easy, undu- 
lating and vigorous carriage, is an accomplish- 
ment wh^ch no beautiful woman can afford to 
be without; it is one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of physical culture. But to achieve it is 
impossible, unless the feet and ankles are allowed 
the utmost freedom of motion, to which nar- 
row shoes with high heels, are opposed. 

To attain grace in walking, the movement 
must be from the hips; it will not then shake 
the garments. Mrs. Langtry walks with this 
motion, and most English ladies acquire it. Its 
effect is that the waist is still, except for that 
gentle, willowy, swaying motion, which character- 
izes the movements of the most graceful fig- 
ures. 

One of the best modes of attaining this 
movement from the hips is to practice walk- 
ing with something poised on the head. The 
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graceful Hindoo girl can bear a pitcher upon 
her head supported by the hand, because she 
moves from the hips instead of from the waist 
—a mode of walking that was probably origin- 
ally induced by the necessity of bearing burdens 
in this manner. 

"Happily," says Francis Smith, "the eyes can- 
not be subjected to the destroying arts of the 
toilet, as the hair and the complexion are." The 
only thing that can be done to them is to 
darken the edges with kohl, and to stimulate 
their brilliancy, to the certain and perhaps 
Bwift destruction of the organ, by the applica- 
tion of belladonna. If a girl would give lustre, 
to her eyes, she should keep early hours, take 
regular exercise, live moderately, use cold water 
plentifully, and not read or write by gas light 

Concerning the hair, it is only necessary to 
say that the use of patent dyes and restoratives 
is denounced by all who are competent to advise 
upon the subject. Francis Smith lays down the 
maxim: Never pull a gray hair, because another 
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one stiffer^ shorter, and with a more obtrusive 
habit of standing erect, will take its place. In 
regard to the color of the hair, she says that 
prevention is better than cure, and that color 
and abundance of tresses may be preserved by 
keeping the head cool and clean. 

To effect this, the hair must be taken down 
at night and be well brushed with a soft brush, 
parting it about to clean and cool it Then it 
should be plaited and allowed to hang about 
the shoulders all night. In the morning, the 
scalp should be well washed with cold soft 
water, and dried before it is dressed, by rubbing 
gently and shaking out, or brushing with a 
soft brush. 

Good teeth are essential attributes of beauty, 
and how to care for them is a matter worthy 
of attention. After each meal, if possible, and 
at least once a day, the teeth should be brushed; 
and it has been suggested that the proper 
motion for the brush is downward, for the 
upper teeth, and upward for the lower, so that 
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the bristles shall be forced between the teeth 
where particles of food are apt to lodge. Some 
mild, vegetable powder may be used, but too 
great care can not be exercised in the select- 
tion of this article. Most liquid preparations 
are especially to be avoided. There is prob- 
ably nothing superior to Van Buskirk's prepara- 
tions of liquid and powder. But fine toilet soap, 
used with soft water and a piece of white 
flannel, produces the most satisfactory results, 
and is attended with no risk. 

The complexion is an important considera- 
tion. American girls are famed for their nat- 
ural beauty in this regard, but alas, too often they 
destroy the richness of the skin by the use of paints 
and powders. The use of cosmetics has been 
common in all ages and in every land. The 
occasional use of eau de cologne in the water 
with which the face and neck are bathed is said 
to brighten the skin; but gin used in the same 
manner will be found equally as satisfactory. 
Soft water, with pure soap is probably the best 
cosmetic yet discovered. 
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That the complexion is affected by food and 
drink cannot be questioned. In this respect, what- 
ever promotes health will also promote the health- 
fulness and beauty of the skin. Well cooked, 
nutritious food should never give place to 
pastries, rich puddings, sweets,, and other indiges- 
tible articles; nor should tea and coffee be drank 
by one who aspires to possess a beautiful com- 
plexion. 

The bath is indispensible to both beauty 
and. health. Diana gave as her three rules for 
beauty, plenty of water, fresh air, and exercise; 
while Ninon de I'Enclos, who was charming at 
ninety, believed that two of these rules might 
be omitted, if plenty of water was obtainable. 

A cold bath is a martyrdom to one not used to 
taking it, or to one whose vitality is low, and may 
be dispensed with in favor of the warm bath, 
which is in more common use. 

To experience the best results, this should be 
taken at night; and in it, for softening the skin 
and making it supple and white, one or two table- 
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spoonfuls of glycerine should be used, the good 
effects of which will very soon appear. 

After the bath, in oriental lands, the woman 
who wishes to develop her body, and make her 
skin healthy and beautiful will have her maid rub 
her gently under the knees, about the throat and 
neck, and from there to the waist^ with either 
almond or olive oil, adapting the movement of the 
hands to the form^ so that no injury is possible. 
The Hindoo women thoroughly understand the 
art of rubbing, and, in consequence of this prac- 
tice, are said to be the most perfectly formed 
women in the world, their flesh being firm and 
their skin as smooth as satin. The oils are used 
chiefly to make the skin soft and pliable under the 
hand of the rubber, to whose deftness these orient- 
al women know that they are indebted for the en- 
hancement of their charms. 

There is no reason why women may not have a 
beautiful skin. Nature stands ready to aid them 
in every reasonable desire, and if they would 
court her favor by selecting a proper diet, by tak- 
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ing snfficient sleep, by attention to \^aths, and by 
liying temperately in all things, they might reach 
the sculptor's ideal — ^possessing bright eyes; a 
body, white, firm, and supple; and a form that has 
been brought to its best estate, having achieved 
the curves that delight the artist, whether he 
works out his design in marble or in colors. 

Beauty, health and strength are pledged for 
faithfully observing the principles of physical 
education which this chapter inculcates. What 
inducement could be stronger? What object could 
be higher? Physical and intellectual joy are based 
on them; happiness finds its highest expression in 
their influence; and usefulness is a direct out- 
growth of the qualities which they involve. Not 
alone is referentse made to the beauty expressed in 
the correct proportions of features and form, for 
therein/lies but half of its attractiveness. There 
is another order of beauty, inherent in character, 
whose qualities are possessed by only the best 
ideals of womanhood. It renders them eloquent 
with every refining *grace, and tremulous with the 
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highest elements of human sympathy. Under its 
influence^ strength is a benediction, health a de- 
light, and action becomes the poetry and joy of 
life. 

This is the beauty and these the ideals that 
honor the sex and race; and these are the quali- 
ties that find their highest expression in the equal 
development of body and mind. 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 



woman's dress. 



At the dawn of womanhood, when the body by 
its growth and development begins to anticipate 
its obligations to the race, the mcdden is con- 
fronted by the Goddess of Fashion. All her sis- 
ters have passed through a like experience, have 
knelt at the same shrine, and even offered their 
bodies as a living sacrifice to the hateful tyranies 
of this reigning queen. Her law is almost su- 
preme. 

How she has gained such control over intelli- 
gence is a question which invites speculation. It 
is to be supposed that from the earliest times she 
has held forth to her followers, the promise of 
beauty, as a recompense for obedience. In so far 
as true art has been her aim, her efforts are com- 
mendable; but wherein, by the inventions of her 
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superficial devotees, she has defied Nature and 
sought to supplant her in shaping the human 
form, she deserves only the execrations of the 
honest. 

True art in dress provides not only the beauti- 
ful, but the good, and ought to be encouraged. It 
is synonymous with good fashion in dress, and 
good fashion and good health are not antagonistic. 
It is the duty of every person to dress with good 
taste, and it is especially the duty of every woman 
to make herself look as beautiful as she can. " If 
she have natural beauty, she ought to study how 
to maintain it in and through every period of her 
life — yes — to the last; for there is nothing more 
beautiful than beauty in old age. If she have 
moderate beauty, she should do her utmost to 
make the best of it. If she have no beauty, she 
ought to impart all that is possibly near to it by 
every kind of justifiable supplement If she be 
positively ugly, the more is it her duty to use 
every legitimate art to hide the fact, and to trans- 
form even ugliness into passable presentation." 
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I have no war to wage against the good, true, 
and beautiful, in dress, but I would defend woman 
against customs that outrage the laws of physical 
beauty and health. The questions for us to con- 
sider do not stop with artistic taste respecting the 
harmonious combination of fabric, color and dra- 
I>ery, but they deal with those elements of dress 
which are vital to beauty, vital to health, and there- 
fore vital to the race. 

That the general style of feminine attire is 
graceful and becoming, can not be successfully 
denied — ^nor is it pertinent that it should be. Good 
taste does not demand her to lay aside the flowing 
robes so characteristic of her physical contour and 
sex, in exchange for anything approaching mascu- 
line dress. Let all its gracefulness remain, but in 
so far as it trespasses upon her health by inade- 
quate protection, by the restraint imposed upon 
movement, and by wrong principles of adaptation 
to the body, let us patiently consider its defects 
and regulate them according to the highest esthetic 

and hygienic principles. 
13 
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In respect to the mechanioal adaptation of dress 
to the body, the corset, waist-band, and manner of 
wearing the skirts, become the chief topics for onr 
consideration. I know the theme is hackneyed 
and that the critic in these matters is usually 
thrust aside as a- person of no taste, or one of bad 
manners. However, since it Ues in the path of 
duty, I shall ask the gracious indulgence of the 
reader, while I present to her some practical 
thoughts on the subject 

The leaders of fashions have over-looked the two 
primary considerations of woman's dress — the 
preservation of the natural outlines of the body, 
and the promotion of health. These errors must 
have grown out of ignorance of physiology, and 
the willful or thoughtless sacrifice of bodily form 
to external appearance. Ancient and modem 
artists agree that the outlines of the perfect female 
form constitute the highest type of beauty to be 
found anywhere in nature. It is, therefore, all the 
more remarkable that nations which make the 
greatest pretensions to art have universally pro- 
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duced Buch fashions in woman's dress, as not only 
to defeat tiie highest ideal of beauty in form, but 
also to lay the foundation of national ill-health. 

The theory that one of the highest elements of 
feminine beauty is a slender waist originated long 
ago; and on the birth of this idea, human inven- 
tion was not slow to devise means whereby all 
might approach, if not wholly secure, this envied 
mark of physical distinction.. And so the corset 
became almost inseparable from woman's toilet 

This theory was the result of superficial obser- 
vation. The waist of the typical female form is 
small only by comparison with the girth of the 
shoulders and hips. Attempt to bring it to some 
standard that ignores the proportions of all these 
parts and nothing but deformity and broken health 
can result. This is precisely what the so-called 

• 

artists and fashion leaders have done. In the 
splendor of their stupidity, yet clothed, it may be, 
with local or national authority, they have accom- 
plished a work through centuries which it may 
take yet other centuries to wholly counteract. 
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Whatever may now be dictated by scientific prin- 
ciples and a higher taste mnst battle against the 
prejudices evolyed from long continued custom. 

Neatness of appearance, perfection of form, and 
comfort, are the chief reasons women assign for 
wearing the corset They are haunted by the de- 
lusion that neatness and tightness are synonyms. 
They consider jbhe waist as the pivot upon which 
aU favorable criticis;n turns, and their standard of 
its appearance is that it shall be moulded by some 
stiff, external appliance, that will render it inflexi- 
ble, prevent folds, and exaggerate its natural 
charms. 

That the feminine dress is graceful and becom- 
ing has been cheerfully acknowledged, but that it 
is enhanced by tight lacing is emphatically denied. 
Its elements of beauty are derived from other parts 
of the toilet, which would be equally well dis- 
played by means of a properly made waist De- 
formity is always hideous, and the principles of 
art will never allow it to be regarded otherwise. 
The constriction of the body by means of the cor- 
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set, in diminishing its size, changes its relative 
proportions and alters its entire contour; and, 
if continued, changes it permanently. 

Now, does any woman deny that the outlines of 
the female form constitute the highest type of 
beauty? If not, why does she persist in practices 
which must inevitably destroy them? One reason 
explains it all. The prevalent custom assumes to 
render the natural bodily symmetry more com- 
plete; and, without thought, each woman becomes 
the slave of its delusions and the victim of its 
wrongs. 

The truth is, the corset constricts the body by 
pressing its contents upward and downward from 
the middle of the waist, and changes into angles, 
its gracefully curved outlines lying on each side 
between the lower border of the ribs and the hips. 
But this is not all. It destroys the curving 
contour of the chest, which, in its natural 
state, swells outward from the arm-pit as it passes 
downward, reaching its maximum about midway, 
then sloping inward to meet, a little below the ribs, 
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that curve of crowning beauty which outlines thigh 
and hip. 

The contour of the whole body is changed; the 
soft, flowing outlines of the chest are rendered 
stiff and immobile, all its beautiful curves being 
obliterated by straight lines above the waist, and 
distorted into angles below. Biit curves, not 
angles, are elements of feminine beauty. 

When these changes have been effected, the 
chest tapers from shoulder to waist, and the con- 
tents of the body within and below this point are 
pressed downward, causing an unshapely protru- 
sion of the abdomen not unlike that which results 
from a dropsical effusion into its cavity. The 
prominent hips, wheix compared with the con- 
stricted, wasp-like waist, suggest deformity. 

And thus do we stand face to face with some of 
the outrages inflicted on the body by appliances 
for the promotion of its beauty. That they are 
too feebly portrayed, the reader will find ample 
opportunities to demonstrate. Let her compare 
the body, as moulded by the corset, with the best 
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delineation of feminine proportions to be found on 
canvas or in marble, and she will discover that 
the artificial forms which her sisters present are, 
at best, only rude caricatures of the perfect woman. 
Nay, if the physical proportions of a sensitive 
woman were so changed and distorted by accident, 
she would most bitterly deplore her misfortune, 
and, in view of her condition, all her friends would 
hasten to express their condolence. 

We have seen that neither the neatness of ap- 
pearance, nor the perfection of form, which the 
corset assumes to secure, have stood the test of 
examination. Both ideas are shown to be false in 
theory and pernicious in practice. It now remains 
for us to inquire into the real nature of the com- 
fort which women claim to derive from lacing. 

In approaching this subject, I hasten to admit 
that after a woman has worn the corset for some 
time, its absence causes discomfort. She says: 
"I can scarcely sit up without it;" or "I feel as if 
I should fall all apart until I get it on in the morn- 
ing." And this she offers in proof that it is a 
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necessity. But I shall proceed to use her testi- 
mony to show that it is a positive injury. 

It is a well known fact that a cord drawn snugly 
around the trunk or limb of a tree checks the 
growth of the part directly beneath it The bark 
not only ceases to grow, but becomes thin, and the 
layers of wood are no longer deposited in this part 
of the plant, which necessarily becomes weakened. 
The cause of these phenomena is diminished nu- 
trition. The material which contributes to growth 
can not be deposited under pressure. In like man- 
ner, a closely fitting bandage applied to the arm or 
leg results in diminished nutrition to the part be- 
neath, and a corresponding decrease of its size. 
Now the corset acts in no manner differently from 
a cord around the tree and a bandage around a 
limb of the body. "Wherever pressure is applied 
to a living structure, the life-current, whether sap 
or blood, containing the materials for the growth 
and repair of the part, is obstructed. 

The stiff corset encasing the waist like a broad 
bandage, whether loose or tight, offers sufficient 
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obstruction by pressure to arrest nutrition and 
cause atrophy of the muscles of the chest, back 
and every part involved. Is it strange that weak- 
ness or curvature of the spine should result from 
tiiese violations of the laws of life? Without 
exaggeration this is precisely what may, and some- 
times does, follow. Here originate, also, many of 
the- so-called " spinal diseases " of women, which 
are frequently the voice of outraged Nature crying 
for the strength of which she has been robbed. 

But if the corset is an injury, how does it 
give comfort ? I will illustrate. In certain forms 
of spinal disease which render the patient en- 
tirely helpless, we apply to the waist a closely 

fitting, stiff, plaster-of-Paris jacket, in order to 
give comfort by immobilizing the spine, and 
enabling the person to exercise during the period 
of cure. It is often wonderful to observe how 
a child unable to turn himself in bed, can^ 
by the help of this apparatus, rise and 
walk with comparative ease. In this case, be- 
sides alleviating the pcdn involved in the mo- 
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tion of inflamed parts, the appliance performs 
the service of spinal muscles in holding the 
body erect, and throws the entire office of 
motion upon the other parts of the body. 

In precisely this manner does the corset give 
comfort to the muscles that have been weakened 
by pressure, and consequent atrophy. In their 
weakened state, even the work of holding the 
body erect wearies them, and the corset comes 
to their relief by doing the work they should 
perform. When it is snugly applied, they are 
practically at rest. 

But we remove the surgical appliance from 
the child's waist as soon as the disease of the 
bony structure of the spine is cured, in order 
that the muscles of the chest and back can re- 
sume their office, and, by exercise, recover their 
normal size and strength. So must the corset be 
removed and the muscles developed by use, be- 
fore they can ever again perform with ease and 
comfort the functions for which they exisi 

Although the corset is the chief source of 
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constraint to the kidneys, liver, stomach, pan- 
creas and spleen, forcing them upward to en- 
croach npon the diaphragm and compressing the 
lungs and heart, its evils are rivalled by those 
resulting from suspending the skirts from the 
waist and hips, by which means the pelvic or- 
gans are forced downward and often permanently 
displaced. Now, add to these errors a belt, 
drawn snugly around the waist, and we have 
before us a combination of the most malignant 
elements of dress which it would be possible to 
, invent The arch-enemy of the race could not 
equal them. 

The waist-belt enforces the evils which the 
corset and skirts inaugurate. Every proposition 

• 

of anatomy and physiology bearing upon this 
subject appeals to reason. Did the abdominal 
organs require for their well-being l6ss room 
than we find in the economy of natore, less 
room would have been provided. Nature be- 
stows not grudgingly, neither does she lavish 
beyond the requirements of perfect health. 
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The same laws which govern the nutrition of 
muscles, apply also to the vital organs. Pres- 
sure that impedes circulation of blood through 
them must suppress their functions proi)ortion- 
ally. With the lungs, heart and digestive or- 
gans impaired by external devices which force 
them into abnormal relations, health is impossi- 
ble. Every other part of the body — nay, life 
itself. — dei)ends upon the perfection of these 
organs. The ancients, fittingly called them the 
tripod of life. 

Consumption, heart disease, dyspepsia, and the 
multiform phases of uterine and ovarian diseases 
are among the natural and frequent consequen- 
ces of compressing the internal organs. Men 
could not endure such physical indignities as 
women inflict upon themselves. Should they 
attempt to do so they would not long hold the 
proud position of '*bread winners," which is now 
theirs by virtue of their more robust qualities. 

It is said that the custom of wearing the 
pantaloons, tightly buttoned at the top, was so 
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injurious to the hardy Bussian soldiers, that a 
a law was enacted compelling them to wear sus- 
penders. If strong men thus suffer, what reason 
have women to expect better results from an 
exaggerated form of a like evil? So long as these 
cruelties in dress prevail, how c&n women hope 
to enjoy the benefits of that enl&rged system of 
social freedom for which they justly clamor? 
The truth is, that so long as they trample upon 
their own vital powers, no privileges will enable 
them to maintain an equal footing with men. 

In relation to this subject says one of Eng- 
land's ablest champions : " If, to-morrow, women 
were placed in all respects on an equality with 
men, if they were permitted to sit in Parlia- 
ment, enter the jury box, or ascend the Bench, 
itself, they would remain under subjection to 
superior mental and physical force so long as 
they crippled their physical, vital, and mental 
constitutions by this one practice of cultivating, 
under an atrocious view of what is beautiful, a 
form of body which is destructive of physical 
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development, which reduces physical power, and 
which thereby deadens mental capability." 

Another form of abuse is that inflicted upon 
legs by the garter. Encircling them for the pur- 
I>ose of holding the stockings in place, they im- 
pede the circulation of blood below the point of 
adjustment, and frequently induce that painful 
and deforming disease known as yaricose veins. 
Whether they are elastic or inelastic bands, 
the results are practically the same. Damp, 
cold feet, and headache should also be promi- 
nently mentioned among the injurious effects of 
these appliances. 

Finally, there is yet one other article of dress 
which deserves our consideration. I refer to the 
covering of the feet There is probably not one 
person in ten in the civilized world whose feet 
have been allowed to develop naturally. Never- 
theless, forgetful of our own follies and conse- 
quent pedal deformities, we vouchsafe a com- 
plaisant, christian smile, when we consider the 
exaggerations essayed by heathen art, and imag- 
ine the hobbling tread of a Chinese belle. 
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But if the French shoe, with the high, nar- 
row heel, set forward under the arch of the foot, 
had been designed to enable the women of 
Christendom to rival the graceful locomotion of 
those of heathendom, the greatness of its suc- 
cess would haye rendered the inventor's name im- 
mortal. With the heels elevated and the body 
pitched forward on the tip toes, a new center of 
gravity must be established. To accomplish this, 
the graceful curves of the spinal column which 
carry the abdomen forward and the shoulders 
backward, are lost, and the attitude becomes 
ugly and strained. It is absolutely impossible 
for a woman to stand in these shoes and give 
the body its natural poise. Beauty and utility 
are both shamefully sacrified for the mere grati- 
fication of vanity, based upon false ideas of 
beauty. 

Apart from the general effects of tight dress- 
ing for the feet to which allusion has briefly 
been made, the same principles are involved 
locally, which apply to artificial pressure of 
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other parts of the body. These have been al- 
ready as fully presented as oircnmstances re* 
quire, and need no farther consideration in this 
place. 

I have now referred to the three principal 
varieties of pressure, which are most injurious 
in dress : that of the waist and hips, inflicted by 
the corset and skirts ; that of the leg, by the 
garter; and that of the foot, by the shoe. 
The deformities, ill - health, and daily discom- 
forts directly traceable to these errors in bodily 
attire, it would be impossible to overstate. In 
portra3^ng some of them, I have constantly 
endeavored to avoid the color of prejudice. If 
I have succeeded in arousing the interest of the 
reader, the question has already risen in her 
mind : ^'How shall I dress so that my toilet 
shall be neat, comfortable, and conducive to 
health?" 

It has been wisely said : '^ It is not by at- 
tacks upon the false, but by the showing forth 
of the true that good is to be done." Becog- 
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nizing the beauty and force of the sentiment, I 
shall aim to place the false by the side of the 
true, that I may ask the reader to compeire their 
merits in the light of conscience and judgment. 

The provisions against all the existing evils in 
dress are simple, and consist in the adoption of 
such garments as protect the body from danger*- 
ous climatic influences and allow it the utmost 
freedom of movement. 

First, the whole body from the neck to the 
wrists and ankles should be clothed with soft 
flannel, the same as advised for children ; and 
it is much better to effect this with one garment 
— the vest and drawers combined — ^than with 
two. There are several reasons why Union Un- 
der Flannels are preferable to separate garments. 

1st. They clothe the entire body evenly. 

2d. The drawers are borne from the shoulders 
instead of the hips. 

3d. The overlapping of the flannels upon the 

abdomen causes additional heat over that part 

requiring the least, which is obviated by the 

combination garments. 
14 
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4th. They afford the least possible impediment 
to bodily movement, and therefore the greatest 
.degree of comfort. 

For these garments, the best all wool mate- 
rial should be selected, varying the weight with 
the season; but for winter service U should he 
heavy. 

One of the most prolific canses of ill-health 
is insufficient clothing of the extremities. Women 
do not pretend tc^ be clad as warmly as men, 
yet there is every physiological reason why they 
should be better protected. Perfect health will 
be a condition hoped for yet never attained, 
until a thorough reform is effected in this re- 
spect The skirts cannot be taken into account 
as a means of protection, since their contact 
with the extremities is not close enough to 
guard against the radiation and dissipation of 
heat, nor do they constitute a sufficient barrier 
against chilling blasts and the moisture which 
arises from the earth when damp. 

The consequences of chilled extremities do not 
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stop with the discomfort occasioned, but health 
is steadily undermined. Uterine congestion, 
deranged menstruation, weakening discharges, a 
broken constitution — ^these are the most common 
results of the inexcusable cruelties which women 
thus inflict upon themselves. 

In winter, heavy woolen stockings drawn on 
over the flannels, and thick, high-topped shoes or 
boots, are indispensable. The stockings should 
be supported from the shoulders, either directly 
by bands or by means of a waist; in either case 
the garters are dispensed with, and the weight 
is borne from the shoulders. 

In addition to the flannels and stockings, 
woolen leggings should be worn in open air in 
winter. They may seem a little heavy at first, 
but strength to wear them with sufficient grace- 
fulness and ease will soon respond to the health 
they promote, and they will come to be regarded, 
as they really are, a necessary part of every 
woman's toilet. Even if their weight should be 
a slight annoyance, the world has a right to 
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expect of women so much inconvenience as shall 
at any time become necessary to protect their 
health. No one should live simply for the ease 
that life affords. Duty demands that each per- 
son shall be useful as well as comfortable, and 
often involves sacrifice. 

I am convinced that this error, like most 
others of a similar nature, is not so much due 
to indifference as to the fact that the attention 
of women has not been suflSciently aroused to 
the importance of a reform. We have no rea- 
son to expect girls to be more prudent in regard 
to their health, than their mothers are ; what we 
need is to have one generation dress intelli- 
gently — that is, healthfully — then may we look 
for steady progress in every hygienic reform. 

A substitute for the stiff, inflexible corset, 
should be procured. It was not deemed a ne- 
cessity 'by Greek and Roman matrons, nor is it 
a necessity to-day. The whole diflSculty of its 
removal lies in the fact that it has become an 
established fashion, and this is a powerful force 
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to contend against; for bad customs yield no 
less reluctantly than good ones. 

Formerly, the corset having been established 
as the fashionable garment for dressing the 
waist, there has been some excuse for continu- 
ing its use on the ground that there was nothing 
satisfactory to take its place. This objection 
no longer exists. 

The substitute proposed is a corded waist, so 
designed that when properly fitted it dresses 
the form neatly and satisfactorily, leaving noth- 
ing to be desired. Several waists manufactured 
in New York, as the Ferris, the Emancipation, 
and the Equipoise,* and the Bates waist of Chi- 
cago, fulfill every esthetic requirement. They 
are provided with skirt attachments, so that the 
weight of the clothing shall be distributed 
through the waist to the bony , structure of the 
shoulders, and to the entire surface of the chest 
Being constructed in accordance with the re- 
quirements of nature, and also in the perfection 

•See Cut. 
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of art, they are conducive to comfort and health. 

Thus we remove every danger connected with 
the usual corset, and provide, instead, every 
quality which has made it popular. The mus- 
cles of the back and chest are no longer 
atrophied by pressure, or rendered incapable of 
bearing the burdens of life with ease and com- 
fort ; the abdominal organs are left to perform 
their functions without obstruction ; and above 
all the organs of generation, upon whose perfect 
state depend beauty, health and strength, are 
protected from the numerous ills incident to 
pressure and displacement. On the other hand, 
the weight of the clothing is removed from the 
hips and properly and healthfully distributed 
over the body, the circulation and respiration are 
free, and exercise is unimpeded. 

I understand very well the objections which 
ladies frequently raise to this reform in dress. 
One says: "I cannot wear straps to my corset; 
I have tried them, but they were so uncomfor- 
table that I was compelled to remove them." 
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Certainly ; straps attached to a stiff corset are 
uncomfortable ; but such a waist as is here rec- 
ommended, is perfectly comfortable and can be 
worn with grateful ease. Another says : " I 
never wear my corset tight, just see how loose it 
is. I do not need to replace it with such a waist" 
In answer to this objection, I would say that 
any stiff corset cannot be made to dress the per- 
son neatly, without sufficient local pressure te en- 
danger the health as already set forth. 

Moreover, if the skirts be attached to the 
usual corset the objections are increased many 
fold; and if they be not attached to them, but 
depend from the hips, the same general injury 
results as that induced by wearing the corset 
tight. Important as the waist is as a substitute 
for the corset, it is rendered still more so by 
affording the most perfect means that could be 
devised for supporting the skirts. Attention to 
this matter alone, would, I believe, work such a 
reform in woman's health as no other force 
has done since the dawn of civilization. 
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Self-preseryation is said to be the first law of 
nature. Does the reader so regard it, and is 
she ready to fashion her own life by its require- 
ments, even though they should demand a sacri- 
fice of her present opinions in respect to dress? 
This is all that is asked of her; for so soon as 
she shall adopt in practice the principles advo- 
cated in this chapter, she will have no alterna- 
tive but to become an apostle of reform. The 
realization of the advantages herein claimed, will 
leave no room for further doubt. 

What stronger inducements could be proposed 
than those already set forth? Are not comfort, 
health, strength, and beauty, regarded the essen- 
tials of happiness? And is not happiness the 
very crown of being? Listen to the dictates of 
common sense and to the appeals of our com- 
mon humanity. Both raise their voice in be- 
half of these practical improvements in dress^ 
and urge every woman to adopt them, as the 
first and greatest consideration in the emancipa- 
tion she would achieve for her sex. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE HTQIENE OF THE MONTHLY EPOCH. 

The physical significance of menstruation was 
explained in Chapter V, and the care of the 
young girl at each recurring epoch was briefly 
considered. It now remains for me to point out 
some of the most common hygienic errors com- 
mitted by women during the same period. It will 
be well for the reader to understand that even 
physiological processes are not always absolutely 
painless, and especially is this true in resx)ect to 
menstruation. 

When in perfect health, almost every woman 
experiences some discomfort at this time, though 
perhaps not what she would call actual pain. 
The latter can often be traced to one or more of a 
series of causes having their origin either in an 
hereditary, or an acquired state of the constitution. 
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But painful menstruation is also frequently due 
to other causes of a local character, as flexure of 
the neck of the uterus, which obstructs the uter- 
ine canal and brings on painful contractions to 
expel the clots imprisoned in the uterine cavity; 
uterine growths, which, wherever situated, some- 
times irritate the organ and thus excite painful 
contractions, especially at the menstrual period; 
lacerations of the neck, occurring at child-birth; 
inflammation of the lining membrane of the body 
or neck of the uterus, or of the surrounding tis- 
sues; displacement, etc. 

In respect to the hereditary and acquired condi- 
tions of the constitution, it may be said that 
debility from any cause is apt to result in neural- 
gia, and this is frequently expressed in painful 
menstruation, whenever the organs of generation 
are in any way deranged. Since some of the 
various forms of local disease originate in the 
acquired weakness incident to imprudence during 
the monthly epoch, the care of the health at this 
time becomes of the utmost importance to every 
woman. 
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Moreover, the responsibility resting upon her at 
this time will be still better understood if she will 
reflect that during the menstrual period the ova- 
ries and uterus are engorged with blood, and that 
the surface of the .ovary is ruptured by the ovum 
on its way to be received into the Fallopian tube 
and carried into the uterine cavity. 

In view of the great personal and physiological 
significance of these complicated processes, ordi- 
nary prudence would suggest that, during the 
entire period of their continuance, the body should 
be warmly clad, and exposure to cold and moisture 
carefully avoided; and that the congested organs 
should have absolute rest apart from their func- 
tional activity. 

That some of these rules are more often broken 
than kept, no person will attempt to deny; the 
evidence is on every hand. It is unquestionably 
true, however, that, for want of timely informa- 
tion, few indeed have been wholly exempt from 
the more or less painful results of imprudence 
during menstruation. But in numerous instances, 
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such are the demands of circumstances that ex- 
posore, in some form, is nnayoidable; while in too 
many cases it is the resnlt of reckless neglect 

The physiological conditions, and the unusual 
susceptibility to the influences of cold at this 
period, are not understood, or they are disregarded 
in an alarming degree. Being out in inclement 
weather, sitting with wet skirts and damp feet, ex- 
posure to the evening air when too lightly clad, 
oyer-work of any kind, the fatigue and cold drafts 
incident to the ball-room, and thin dressing for the 
feet, are among the most fruitful sources of uter- 
ine derangements. 

Eyery woman should understand and guard 
against these dangers, if she would enjoy the 
highest degree of health and happiness within 
her reach. Inflammation once estabUshed within 
the neck of the womb — ^the most common result of 
exposure during the menstrual epoch — ^being neg- 
lected, is almost certain to entail a train of evils, 
often rendering lives wretchedly dwarfed and un- 
satisfactory which had otherwise been full of use- 
fulness and joy. 
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The adyantages of rex)ose can not be oyer-stated. 
The nervous system at this time is always in a 
state of unusual excitability, and rest is the best 
sedative it can have. It is said that among primi- 
tive tribes the pangs of travail are almost un- 
known to the women, whose sacred custom it is to 
absent themselves from the lodge and remain in 
quiet seclusion while the menstrual discharge con- 
tinues. This is not the only lesson in hygiene 
which the civilized nations of the world might, 
with most gratifying results, learn from barbarous 
tribes. 

Every woman should allow herself all the rest 
X)ossible during this period; and if she could 
lounge on the sofa the first two days, the indulg- 
ence would be well rewarded by increased vigor 
the rest of the month; moreover, the tendency to 
uterine disorders would be greatly lessened. She 
should decline all engagements involving fatigue, 
exposure to cold, great nervous excitement, and 
every species of dissipation. This would demand 
much self-denial, it is true, but the advantages 
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derived from such a course would richly repay 
every Bacrifice made. 

Women are naturally hopeful and impulsive. 
Ever ready to serve others, even to the neglect of 
themselves, they devote their lives to deeds of 
gratitude and love. They feel the resjK^nsibility 
of home-keeper, wife, and mother, more keenly 
than that of the preservation of their own health. 
They make every hour, and every energy, do trib- 
ute to the place they hold in the family and in 
society. 

In short, they do what men blindly expect of 
them, at any sacrifice, except that of virtue; and 
the demands of kind, indulgent husbands are 
often thoughtlessly cruel. Wives should remem- 
ber that happiness is the natural out-growth of 
physical and spiritual well-being, just as the char- 
acter of a home is a reflection of the wife and 
mother; and if they would have that reflection 
cast by beneficent influences, they must under- 
stand and foster the conditions through which 
these expectations are to be realized. Let every 
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unmarried woman appreciate the duty she owes 
society, and protect her health for the cares which 
the future may bring; let every wife guard hers 
for the sake of those that exist. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



MARRIAGE. 



Marriage is an institution of Nature, recognized 
and regulated by civilized society. It is based 
upon love, and finds its highest expression in the 
union for life of one man with one woman. Every 
normal person at some period of his social exist- 
ence is swayed by the influence of this potent 
force. Eegard, esteem, afiPection, friendship, often 
involve tender and beautiful relations between 
men, between women, or between man and woman; 
but the sublime passion of love embraces and 
crowns them all. They are promiscuous in their 
nature, and include in their activities all who pos- 
sess a certain standard of qualities. They seek 
fraternity, fellowship, affection, among whomso- 
ever will respond heartily to these sentiments. 
They reach their tendrils out into society, thought- 
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less of sex, age, or any other condition of like im- 
port, and adorn social life with some of its noblest 
impulses. But love overleaps them all, and seeks 
to possess the object of its devotion. 

Every other social faculty is distinct from this 
one. Friendship may draw two of opx)osite sex 
together for an indefinite period, and hold them 
by common interest, by the laws of companionship 
and good will; when all at once, either from in- 
ternal or external circumstance, a passing spark 
from one kindles a responsive flame in the other, 
and the connubial impulse is awakened. For- 
merly, they sought only interchange of thought, 
association, sympathy, but now their views of each 
other and of life are changed, and all their hopes, 
aspirations, and joys have but a common object 

The instinct which prompts man to a union for 
life with one mate — though complicated and en- 
nobled by the higher faculties of his nature— is 
not essentially different from that which exists in 
and governs the life of the lower animals. Most 
animals associate promiscuously, never choosing 
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single mates, wMle others are strictly monogamic 
in their sexual life. Among these the lion and 
eagle are examples of connubial fidelity which 
man might be proifd to imitate. They remain 
faithful to their mate for life, and never manifest 
cruelty toward her; whereas man, influenced by 
habits that pervert and degrade his nature, some- 
times abandons his mate or makes her the victim 
of his foulest crimes. But the faculty of love, in 
its normal state, never did otherwise than cherish 
and protect the object of its devotion. To do this 
is itB inspiration and joy. 

Love and the connubial instinct are natural 
home builders, and have for their ultimate end 
the perpetuation of the race. Since these facul- 
ties lead to the highest functions of life, it is of 
the utmost importance for 6very one to under- 
stand what should be the preparation for fulfilling 
them with the greatest degree of success to him- 
selE and mankind. 

The first problem that engages our attention in 
behalf of woman is in respect to the age at which 
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marriage may be safely consummated. In regard 
to this question there is no ground for difference 
of opinion, since physiology alone must decide its 
merits. If the proper time for marriage were 
determined by the capacity for love and the possi- 
bility of motherhood, puberty would announce the 
epoch at which the maiden should become a wife. 
But science and observation permit no such con- 
clusion. Nubility implies the possibility of wifely 
and matronly functions, but not the fitness requi- 
site for assuming them. 

At the age of puberty, growth and development 
are incomplete, the bones and organs are imma- 
ture, and the vitality is not equal to the ordinary 
demands upon either wife or mother. If, there- 
fore, these relations be assumed at this early 
period, the nutrition which, under other circum- 
stances, would be used in perfecting the growth 
and development of the mother, is, in part, divert- 
ed into other channels for the support of the func- 
tions which motherhood involves. 

The consequence is, that her development is 
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checked; nor does nature contribute generously 
to the oflPspring of early unions. But when the 
physical conditions of the mother are perfect, the 
daily supply of nutrition taken — being required 
to supply only the waste of her own body, and not 
its growth — is adequate, and leaves an abundant 
surplus for the support of her child. 

A girl may, perhaps, not grow in stature after 
she is fifteen or sixteen years of age; but she is 
not to conclude from this circumstance that her 
development is complete. The chest is broadened 
and deepened after this period, the pelvis expands, 
and the brain and nervous system undergo impor- 
tant changes, while the weight of the body is 
usually very materially increased. With these 
and numerous other developmental processes, the 
vitality becomes stable and the endurance a reli- 
able factor in life. 

It is a universal law that like begets like. A 
mother who is immature can transmit only such 
qualities of mind and body as she, herself, pos- 
sesses. Her child must bear the stamp of her 
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own imperfections. It is a well-known fact that 
the oflFspring of early marriages run an unequal 
race with those that are physiologically well-born, 
since they are more or less physically defective, 
less hardy' and shorter lived. Only mature moth- 
ers may reasonably hope to see their children 
occupy the highest seats of honor in the affairs of 
state, and in the various fields of physical and 
intellectual strife. 

Now, since marriage involves the probability of 
motherhood, its relations should not be assumed 
until such physical conditions exist as give token 
of transmitting the highest possibilities to off- 
spring. But women do not become sufficiently 
mature to fulfill the requirements of wife and 
mother earlier than about the twenty-second year; 
while the complete development of men is from 
three to five years later. Plato fixed the age for 
the marriage of women at twenty years, and of 
men at thirty — advice that would do no discredit 
to the present scientific age, but which neither 
modem Greece nor any oriental nation follows. 
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That the present custom of early marriages 
which prevails in Greece, Japan, India, some por- 
tions of Africa, and even in Italy and Spain, 
accounts in great degree for the physical, mental 
And moral degeneracy which those countries pre- 
sent, cep not be seriously questioned. Nor can 
any thoughtful person fail to perceive how potent 
is the influence of later marriages in shaping the 
destinies of the highest civilizations. 

There is another phase of this subject which 
touches happiness not less than that already pre- 
sented touches individual health and the public 
weal; and that is the intellectual phase. A girl 
sixteen or eighteen years of age is not snfadently 
mature in judgment to decide wisely what quali- 
ties her companion for life should possess, nor is 
she qualified by education and experience for the 
highest companionship. 

If she marry a man of suitable age, and he be 
a progressive man, there is danger that they will 
grow apart indefinitely as time advances; and in 
ten years he may stand alone, intellectually, in his 
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own home. His development continues steadily, 
while hers is checked — except in rare cases — ^for 
the physiological reason that her vitality is not 
yet equal to the demands of wifehood and mater- 
nity, which, being assumed, are supported at the 
expense of force that would otherwise be called 
out to complete the development of her body and 
mind. 

Verily, to marry young is not the chief end 
of woman. Even if the danger of intellectual 
separation were a trifling consideration, instead 
of the grave one that it is, the tastes at twenty 
are never in harmony with those at sixteen. 
How many girls at twenty years of age would 
be satisfied with the man whom they would 
have adored at sixteen? 

The judgment matures with the body; and a 
woman at twenty-five is far more capable of esti- 
mating the real character of men, as well as the 
higher significance of mairiage, than at any ear- 
lier period of her life. At this age she looks be- 
yond mere appearance, and society manners, in 
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judging them, and seeks to know if the polite 
man, the popular man, or the mEin of wealth, is 
really noble in spirit, kind in heart, and genial in 
nature. And moreover, at this age she is better 
qualified not only to hold the love of a husband, 
but also to inspire his ambition, ennoble his aims, 
and stamp his highest achievements with the finer 

qualities of her own mature womanhood. 

" The cords of love must be strong as death. 
If they hold and keep a heart; 
Kot daisy-chains that snap in the breeze, 
Or break with their weight apart." 

"What," says Dr. Johnson, "can be expected 
but disappointment and repentance from a choice 
made in the immaturity of youth, in the ardor of 
desire, without judgment, without foresight, with- 
out inquiry after conformity of opinions, similar- 
ity of manners, rectitude of judgment or purity of 
sentiment? Such is the common process of mar- 
riage. A youth and maiden meeting by chance, 
or brought together by artifice, exchange glances, 
reciprocate civilities, go home and dream of one 
another. Having little to divert attention, or di- 
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versify thought, they find themselves uneasy when 
apart, and therefore conclude that they shall be 
happy together. They marry, and discover what 
nothing but voluntary blindness before had con- 
cealed; they wear out life in altercations, and 
charge Nature with cruelty." 

Finally, neither age, nor intellectual develop- 
ment, nor taste, sounds all the depths of human 
nature which should be fathomed in the prepara- 
tion for marriage. It is so far-reaching in its 
results, so fraught with consequences that make 
or mar the hopes and possibilities of life, that 
every physical, moral and spiritual power should 
be brought to their highest estate before the con- 
summation of this sacred .union. "Our bodies 
should be in the highest vigor in every part-K,ur 
minds clear, serene, and duly active in every fac- 
ulty—our wills strong with a deliberate purpose— 
our consciences void of any stain — and our spirits 
buoyant with hope and alive with good-will to all 



our race." 



Thus is the altar approached with calm judg- 
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meDt, instead of impatioDt unreasoniDg impulse; 
and the physical powers of both man and woman 
—fortified by age, and refined by moral and spir- 
itual development, intellectual culture and elevated 
tastes — meet upon the higher planes of thought, 
feeling and purpose, and blend harmoniously in 
the highest functions of life. 

MARITAL RIGHTS AND ABUSES. 

Love, in its best and highest sense, is not brutal 
X>ossession, but a divine benediction; it does not 
seek to devour, but to protect; it is not selfish, but 
beneficent, and would bestow blessings and happi- 
ness upon its object, rather than possess that ob- 
ject for selfish ends. Self must be forgotten in 
the supreme joy of being sacrificed for the good 
of another; for thus, only, is ideal love exempli- 
fied. 

But "marital rights," as interpreted and prac- 
ticed by some men, often become shameful wrongs. 
Herein lies one of the first dangers to health and 
happiness in married Ufe. The most sacred rela- 
tions are often cheapened and degraded by excess. 
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The romance of love and close companionship is 
often sacrificed to the clamors of uncontrolled 
passion. The animal nature of man needs spirit- 
ualizing, and woman must become his teacher and 
guide. The meaning of love and the end of mar- 
riage must have holier interpretations than they 
have been wont to receive, if we would see the 
highest elements of human nature blending with 
and beautifying those that spring from a purely 
physical source. Men must be taught to live on 
higher planes of life, and hold the physical under 
subjection to the intellectual and moral powers. 

The motives for physical union should, by some 
process of up-lifting, have their inception in the 
emotional, or spiritual centre of being, for thereby 
the animal forces would become subject to the 
intellectual. Especially in those who would come 
into conjugal union for the production of off- 
spring, should there be an intimate blending of 
all the elements of their nature. This blending, 
it has been taught, should commence in the high- 
est or inmost department of being, and extend 
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outward through the moral, the intellectual and 
the social, to the physical plane. On this point a 
writer has remarked: 

'* It is evident that in the majority of cases the 
process pointed out is reversed. That is, the at- 
traction, or blending, (if any exist), is first and 
strongest on the physical or sexual plane. Phys- 
ical charms form the chief attraction, while the 
requirements of the higher nature are more or 
less ignored. The participants often never stop 
to seriously inquire whether there is any real 
blending of soul, in the spiritual, religious, moral, 
esthetic, or even intellectual departments of their 
being. They rush to the gratification of the de- 
sires of the flesh; and the consequences are, that 
these soon turn to disgust, — their oflPspring, (if such 
result), are children of lust, often of discord and 
hate, badly organized and full of antagonisms, — 
and the relation is sooner or later dissolved, or 
continues only as a hateful bondage. Such is the 
history of married life in too many cases. It is 

time that men and women learned to proceed more 
16 
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wisely in a matter so profoundly important to all 
the best interests of human existence." 

How, then, shall this higher life be attained? 
How, indeed, can it be attained except through 
knowledge and the practice of self-control? The 
will, like the physical system, grows strong by 
exercise. Let it be cultivated. And let civiliza- 
tion either blot from the pages of its legal enact- 
ments those infamous words, " marital rights," or 
explain that they involve no right on the part of 
the husband to the body of the wife, when her 
own soul does not sanction the gift he seeks. 

Every woman must be the absolute owner of 
her own person, and independently assert her 
right to guard it against violation. She is the 
natural umpire in all the relations of love, and 
must be allowed at all times and in all circum- 
stances to proclaim and defend its laws. Any- 
thing less than this makes her a slave to a nature 
essentially more aggressive than her own, and to 
whose unseasonable demands sihe can render no 
spontaneous response. 
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It must be understood, first of all, that the 
normal period of desire in woman is within the 
two weeks succeeding the menstrual flow, and 
that every other expression of it is induced by 
a species of sacrificial devotion to the happiness 
of her husband — beautiful in itself, but degrad- 
ing to him, if required. In respect to her im- 
pulse for physical union, therefore, woman's na- 
ture conforms more nesurly to that of the females 
among the lower animals, than has been gen- 
erally taught, and if unperverted tind unsolicited 
by man, would be limited, in its natural expres- 
sion, to that period when it would be most apt 
to be fruitful. 

Thousands of women stand ready to testify to 
the truth of these statements. Jealous, how- 
ever, lest their partner should seek the caresses 
of another, if not sated at home, and with a 
sense of duty and submission — ^the heritage of 
barbarism, and slavish acquiesenoe to masculine 
will through many centuries — they yield a pas- 
sive assent to an act that often outrages nature 
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and degrades the dignity of womanhood. But 
the self - sacrificing devotion of woman — the 
capstone of her being — seals her lips against 
complaint, though every nerve in her body cries 
o^it for pity, repose, and a purifying and enno- 
bling love. 

Can any act of man be baser than that of 
sitting, unwelcomed, at the banquet of love! 
Has he no refinement? — ^no tenderness? — no fine ♦ 
sense of justice? — ^no supreme passion that lifts 
him above the plane of mere sexual gratification? 
If he have these manly qualities, let him study 
more closely the nature of the woman that he 
has so long misunderstood, and adjust his own 
life to her superior conditions. Thus only can 
he prove his possession of these higher quali- 
ties. 

I firmly believe that men's feminine ideals, 
are, under the influence of modern teaching, 
becoming higher and higher with each genera- 
tion, and that their aspirations for female com- 
panionship have a higher source than formerly. 
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But "Excelsior" must continue to be their motto, 
if they would reach the more elevated planes 
of life, for which they are preeminently quali- 
fied. 

Perverted by the artificial stimulation of 
drinks and highly seasoned food, by habits that 
are cumulative in their tendency, and by the 
common errors of life that run back through 
centuries, man's nature even now, is abnormal. 
He is impatient of restraint, and that impa- 
tience often makes him a monster and his 
wife a slave. His appetite and endurance are 
to him an argument of necessity; and he has 
gone so far as to hold that restraint would be 
injurious to health, and that indulgence, when- 
ever prompted by desire, is a physical neces- 
sity. 

This reasoning is false. There are latent, as 
well as active forces in the body, and excesses 
of every kind dtaw upon the former to sustain 
them. But those latent forces are not inexhaust- 
ible, and respond to the demands of habit and 
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the numerous artificial excitations of life, at the 
expense of feebler activities on the higher, so- 
cial and intellectual planes of being. Bight is 
eternal; and the right conditions of man's nature 
cannot by any possibility, work harm to wo- 
man. Yet infinite hsurm is wrought by the en- 
ticements to which her life is often subjected, 

* 

through which she is led to immolate self on 
the altar of love, or that of ill-advised duty. 
Therefore, wrong conditions exist; and if man's 
nature shall ever becpme normal, its . amatory 
overplus must, be rightly directed from the hour 
of childhood. 

Parents, guardians, teachers, let future gen- 
erations have the benefit of the wisdom evolved 
by the past and present. And let wives, also, be 
true to the voice of nature as expressed through 
their bodily functions and the higher intu- 
itions of the laws of love. In every marriage 
contract, maintain the rights of equal part- 
ners, and preserve the romance of msuried 
life by dispensing its gifts with rare judg- 
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ment, and in accordance with the highest in- 
terpretations of the sexual laws of woman. 

Man must be taught, through the higher sen- 
timents of his being, to harmonize his rugged 
energies with the finer elements of his conju- 
gal mate. He must be made to understand 
that her physical nature, unlike his own, re- 
volves in an orbit that brings her for but a 
brief period each month into complete sympa^ 
thy with his amatory desires; cmd he must he 
made to respect the fact. 

After this much has been said, does any per- 
son need to be told that the normal period 
for conception is not any time but a certain 
time? that preparation for the most momen- 
tous act of human life — the transmission of 
life itself — ^is not an accident, but an ordina.- 
tion of nature? Does any one still suppose 
that unexpected and undesired offspring, be- 
gotten when the organism of either parent is 
unprepared, will receive the highest possible 
parental impression, and be endowed with the 
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highest parental gifts? Preposterous idea! Ig- 
norance can no longer be accepted as a rea.- 
sonable plea. Already so much has been 
written on this subject that ignorance concern- 
ing it is little better than crime itself. 

Would any distinguished parent have a child 
bom to him with powers less than he is Me, 
in his best condition, to impart? Then let 
him be true to the highest he knows, lest a 
spirit of despotism, selfishness, and passion 
reign where beneyolence, self sacrifice and pu- 
rity of nature should be enthroned. At the 
inception of an immortal soul, let the noblest 
qualities of both parents be attuned to the 
finer harmonies of life, that all the elements 
of ideal character may crown the mystery o£ 
parentage with its highest gifts. 

The means of self-control deserve a passing 
thought. In so tax as the sexual appetite of 
man is plus the normal demEinds for its ex- 
ercise, a determined will must be brought to 
bear in keeping it within the bounds of order 
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and health. Perverted and diseased in many 
instances it certainly is, and the same con- 
science, and judgment, and self-denial which 
often mark our struggles in subduing an in- 
ordinate craving for harmful food and drink, 
is neccessary here. Like every other appetite^ 
it grows on what it feeds. Therefore the be- 
ginning of a mastery over nature consists in 
removing all exciting causes of its abnormal 
state. 

In this struggle for a normal life, two con- 
siderations are of the utmost importance. First, 
to dispense with the known excitants of lust- 
ful desire, such as hot spices and sauces, cof- 
fee, and alcoholic drinks. Second, to remem- 
ber that it is through the mind that desire is 
chiefly stimulated Let the thoughts be eleva- 
ted and let the conversation be pure. Other- 
wise the desires can never be regarded as the 
healthful promptings of nature. 

But better still, the procreative energy may 
be diverted into other channels and become an 
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active force in all the physical and intellectu- 
al aflfairs of life. It represents the concentra- 
ted life -forces of the body, and its loss is 
especially exhausting to highly organized per- 
sons. By its removal from the system the in- 
dividual is robbed of his most important and 
ejBfective stimulant, and the brain is keenly 
sensible of its absence. In relation to this 
subject, Mr. E. A. Newton makes the follow- 
ing observations,* which, though extreme, are 
worthy of consideration. 

"This element, when retained in the system — 
the mental powers being properly directed — is in 
some way absorbed and diffused throughout the 
whole organism, replacing waste, and imparting a 
peculiar vigor in every part It is taken up by 
the brain, and may be coined into new thoughts — 
perhaps new inventions — grand conceptions of the 
true, the beautiful, the useful — or into fresh emo- 
tions of joy, and impulses of kindness and bless- 
ings to all around. 



Vide "An Appeal to Men," etc. 
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"This, in fact, is but another kind or depart- 
ment of procreation. It is the procreation of 
thoughts, ideas, feelings, of good will, intuitions 
of truth, — ^that is, it is procreation on the mental 
and spiritual planes, instead of the physical. And 
it is just as really a part of the generative function 
as is the begetting of physical offspring. Indeed, 
it is by far the larger part; for physical procrea- 
tion can be' participated in but seldom, and 
only for a temporary period; while mental and 
spiritual procreation may and should go perpetu- 
ally through all our earthly life — yea, through all 
our immortal existence. * ♦ ♦ * 

" To the mature man, continence is essential to 
the maintenance of a high tone of vitality and of 
manly vigor. On it depends the degree of posi- 
tive or impregnative force which characterizes the 
individual in his mental activities. A speaker or 
writer who is addicted to excessive waste of this 
procreative energy, though he may talk and write 
with great profuseness, may expect that his words 
will be comparatively powerless in theii* effect 
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upon others. They will lack germinating power. 
But lie who attains this element (within normal 
bounds) — other forces being in proper balance — 
charges not only his words, but his very atmos- 
phere, with a power which penetrates and begets 
new thoughts and new emotions in those with 
whom he comes in contact Reserve is the grand 
secret of power everywhere. ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

''If the germinal element is expended on the 
animal plane, the very means by which a higher 
interior life would be generated are lost The 
mental and spiritual powers fail of the develop- 
ment they might otherwise reach. A tree from 
which large quantities of the vital sap are ab- 
stracted, will cease to put forth new and higher 
shoots; but if the waste is stopped, and the cur- 
rent thus forced upward, more elevated branches 
are sent forth. True, some men may waste much 
in the way referred to, and yet exhibit a good 
share of mental power; but such fall far short of 
what they might attain by the reservation of this 
force." 
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As hnman nature exists to-day — after centuries 
of gradual deflection from normal desires and 
habits, having gathered increment upon increment 
of perversion, and established numerous artificial 
wants that clamor for gratification and torment 
the body and soul like demons that know no moral 
law — it is not expected that men will at once adopt 
the higher laws set forth, and turn the surplus 
energies of sex into higher channels. But it is 
hoped that an impulse will be awakened to achieve 
a grander destiny than awaits mankind on its 
present plane and under the present system of 
vital waste. 

The views herein expressed are not Utopian, but 
practical. All things are x>oBsible to be attained 
that are based in the larger interpretation of the 
natural laws of man. The ideal, itself, is attaina- 
ble, and the i)ower that perceives it is proof of 
the fact. But the influx of noble impulses must 
be invited, else the selfishness that now prevails 
wiU cUp the wings of action, and it wiU f ail to rise 
above the level of the wrongs and miseries of our 
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common life. On the other hand, if the mind be 
elevated and turned to the contemplation of noble 
things; if selfishness be banished and the good of 
others sought, the overplus of vitality will be 
more wisely directed, and spend its force in the 
grander thoughts and nobler deeds of life. 

ABORTION. 

Ignorance on the one hand, and determination 
to avoid the cares of maternity, at any cost, on the 
other, too often rob the married state of all the 
happiness that pertains to it, and freight it with 
untold evils. Nature is a stern mistress. If her 
laws are disobeyed, the hand that inflicts punish- 
ment therefor is oftener like the fabled hand of 
Fate, inexorable. No one, however, who has a 
spark of human sympathy, can look without sin- 
cere pity, into the face of the already overbur- 
dened mother, who comes to him with the con- 
sciousness of hidden, but increasing cares, and 
pleads for help. 

But her situation, however unenvied it be, is 
not sufficient reason for advising her to risk a 
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physical injury. She should be warned against 
the danger of thwarting the processes of nature 
already begun, and guarded, so far as consistent 
with health, against incurring another such bur- 
den, until her strength shall have been recuper- 
ated, and her vital energies rendered so abundant 
that she can impart to offspring what the race 
requires for its improvement. 

Unfortunately, however, it is not always the 
feeble, over-burdened woman who seeks relief 
from the responsibilities of offspring. The robust 
and unincumbered are often quite as anxious as 
their less vigorous sisters to avoid the cares of a 
family. Women who are determined, at any haz- 
ard, not to bear children, have no right to become 
wives; they degrade the marriage relation. 

But the number of children should be wisely 
regulated through a careful study of the procrea- 
tive laws. Probably the very large families of 
our grandmothers account for the small ones our 
mothers are able to bear. Frequent pregnancies 
are highly detrimental to both mother and off- 
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spring. At least three years should intervene 
between each birth, since this favors the recupera^ 
tion of the mother, and assures the best conditions 
for maternity. But feeble women can not be gov- 
erned by this rule. Perhaps social science is not 
yet ready to direct them. 

Finally, not abortion, but the prevention of 
pregnancy is the remedy. But the means must be 
wisely chosen, lest injury result Women must 
study the laws of their own being, in order to be 
qualified for self-protection. Men must under- 
stand that against nothing do women so violently 
rebel s'A undesired offspring. When maternity is 
sought, no woman thinks of destroying the prod- 
uct of conception. Here, then, is the cure for 
this social crime. Let men lay aside the assump- 
tion of rights, under law, and practice a wise self- 
control, if they would develop in the wife a 
normal desire for offspring. Not until this is 
done may we hope to see children begotten in 
unselfish love, and their birth anticipated with 
maternal joy. 
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HOME INFLUENCES. 



Pregnancy is the most importai^t epoch, and 
maternity the highest function of woman's life. 
Marriage under normal conditions, unites the des- 
tinies of two individuals, and maternity seals the 
bond of union and love. 

The prospective mother has, at all times and in 
all countries, been an object of special considera- 
tion and deference. In the earlisst period of 
which we have any historic record, laws were 
enacted id her behalf, and even public veneration 
and religious worship have been accorded . her. 
In Athens and Carthage no oflScer of the law was 
allowed to pursue even a murderer into the home 
of a pregnant woman. Among the Jews, all 
restrictions of diet were removed from her, and 
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under the Mosaic law, death was the penalty for 
any unkindness or act of violence which resulted 
in mis-carriage. 

" The Egyptians decreed, and in most christian 
countries the law at the present time obtains, that 
if a woman shall be convicted of an offense, the 
punishment of which is death, the sentence shall 
not be executed if it be proved that she is preg- 
nant." Churches which enjoin fasting as relig- 
ious ceremonies have, in all times, exempted preg- 
nant women from participation in those rites. 
Thus everywhere, in all her civic relations, she 
has been an object of special interest and care. 

But apart from the dignity of maternity to 
^hich, by these enobling compliments the race 
nniversaUy testifies, there are stiU other relations 
that touch her life more intimately than all the 
sympathy that could possibly be expressed by 
civic or religious pomp; and these are the social 
relations of family and home. The germ of life 
having been implanted in accordance with the 
principles advocated in the preceding chax>ter, the 
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care with which it should be nurtured and devel- 
oped deserves our most conscientious considera- 
tion. 

First of all, the law of maternity insists that a 
suitable home should be provided for the mother; 
she must be able to feel the sense of indepen- 
dence which that alone inspires, as well as to 
enjoy the retirement which it affords. It should 
possess every attraction and comfort which taste 
suggests and circumstances can provide. Bepose. 
and seclusion should be at her command. Until 
these conditions can be secured for her, it is an 
injustice to both the mother and child that she 
should be expected to assume so great a task. 

The moral support which the husband should 
give the wife during the critical period has been 
so carefully presented and urged by Mr. Newton, 
that I reproduce his language at some length: 

"The father should see to it that she who has 
taken this precious germ in charge is relieved 
from all other charges that would interfere witJi 
its best unfoldment, — ^that no labors, cares or 
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responsibilities come upon her, other than such 
as will give the desirable exercise and play to all 
her powers. While over-fatigue and exhaustion 
should be avoided, on the one hand, on the other, 
indolence, listlessness and ennui are, perhaps, still 
greater evils. 

"During this period the mother should be shield- 
ed, as far as practicable, from contact with dis- 
agreeable persons, from all repulsive objects, from 
the knowledge of painful and shocking occur- 
rences, and especially from all inharmonies in the 
domestic circle — in short, from everything, which, 
through her mind, may make an undesirable im- 
pression upon the sensitive embryo. 

"While it is doubtless desirable that the mother 
should, by self -discipline and self-reliance, fortify 
herself, as far as possible, against the disastrous 
effects of sudden shocks, yet it is not well to incur 
needless risks in this direction. Man is constitu- 
tionally more positive and less impressible than 
woman. Hence the husband should surround and 
insphere the wife with his more positive atmos- 
phere, to shield her from all adverse influences. 
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"The father, indeed, should be a reservoir from 
which may be drawn all manly elements, all desired 
masculine qualities. But the mother, alone, can 
judge of her requirements in these matters. Her 
leadings, at least if she live purely and wisely, 
are the monitions of the Divine Artist working 
marvelously in secret, and should be religiously 
heeded. 

Lastly, it should be remembered that the mother 
needs the support of a generous sympathy and 
encouragement at all times during the accomplish- 
ment of her greatest task, maternity, and espe- 
cially in the hours of suffering, perhaps of fore- 
boding, which are usually attendant upon it even 
under the best of circumstances. Its perils and 
dark hours will no doubt be rendered compara- 
tively few and brief under such conditions as are 
herein advised. Yet into whose ear but the father's 
can the expectant mother whisper all her anxieties? 
On whose arm but his can she securely lean for 
support and sympathy? He must be less them 
human who can leave the mother of his child to 
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maet the burdens and dangers of this trying 
period without the best and fullest aid which he 
ifl capable of rendering." 

PAINLESS OHILDBIBTH. 

According to the testimony of the most compe- 
tent and observant travelers in foreign lands,, 
pregnancy is nowhere else attended with so mudh 
trouble, nor childbirth with so much pain, as in 
America. This, at least, is the current belief in 
this country, but it may have been based on ob- 
servations made chiefly among the peascmtry. 

After considering the difficulties that lie in the- 
way of making extensive comparisons in a field of 
observation from which the foreigner is usually 
excluded; and making due allowances for the tra- 
ditional elements of such history as has been 
gained, there is, unquestionably, a high coloring 
of truth in the above statement. This fact, espe- 
cially, leads me to consider carefully the best 
known hygienic measures by which the ordinary 

pains of maternity may be mitigated, if not wholly 
removed. 
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Says Dr. Holbrook in that excellent little treat- 
ise, Parturition without Pain: "These women of 
savage nations who bear children without pain, 
live much in the open air, take much exercise^ 
and are physically active and healthy to a degree 
greatly beyond their more civilized sisters. These 
instances tend directly to prove that parturition ia 
likely to be, painless in proportion as the mother 
is physically perfect and in a condition of perfect 
health. They certainly tend even more strongly 
to prove that pain is not an absolutely necessary 
attendant of parturition. ******* 

" The course of modem scientific investigation, 
moreover, has gone far to justify the belief that 
this terrific burden upon humanity can be almost 
entirely removed; that the pain can be as com- 
pletely done away with as the danger and dis- 
figurement from small-pox. At the same time thi& 
immeasurable benefit to humanity can not be ob- 
tained without proper use of means, and the con- 
tinuance of such use for a considerable period. 

"The doctrines of the ablest thinkers on the 
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subject will be found to agree in this: that it is 
the previous life of the mother — the whole of it, 
from her birth to the birth of the child — which 
almost entirely determines what her danger, her 
difficulty, and her pain during childbirth shall be. 
Her easy or difficult labor, in fact, is almost en^ 
tirely her own work. Her conduct during gesta- 
tion, it is true, is more immediately influential in 
the decision than remote periods, and is, or may 
be, very much more influential upon the future 
life of her offspring, even, than upon herself." 

The fact that fine physical endowment is the 
great desideratum of perfect maternity, ought to 
be understood by every one. But it is wanting in 
too many of our women. On this point the dis- 
tinguished authority. Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas, 
says: "Neither appreciation of, nor desire for, 
physical excellence sufficiently exists among re- 
fined women of our day. Our young women are 
too willing to be delicate, fragile and incapable of 
endurance. They dread above all things the glow 
and hue of health, the rotundity and beauty of 
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muscularity, the comely shapes which the great 
masters gave to Venus de Medici and Venus de 
Milo. All these attributes are viewed as coarse 
and unlady-like, and she is most to be envied 
whose complexion wears the livery of disease, 
whose muscular development is beyond the sus- 
picion of embonpoint, and whose waist can almost 
be spanned by her own hands. 

" As a result, how often do we see our matrons 
dreading the process of child-bearing, as if it 
were an abnormal and destructive one; fatigued 
and exhausted by a short walk, or ordinary house- 
hold cares; choosing houses with special reference 
to freedom from one extra flight of stairs, and 
commonly debarred the one great maternal privi- 
lege of nourishing their own offspring. These 
are they who furnish employment for the gyne- 
cologist, and who fill our homes with invalids and 
sufferers." 

Commenting upon the practical results of such 
a physical state as gives token of being able to 
perform all the duties of life with ease and com- 
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fort, the widely known gynecologist, Dr. T. A, 
Emmet, says: ''If we could attain this perfect 
physical development, might we not hope the 
marriage state would become more exalted with 
our people, among whom divorce is so rife, and 
nearer the bond which the Almighty evidently in- 
tended should exist ? 

'' Is it not our only hope that woman may thus be 
rendered better fitted and more willing to accept 
the duties of maternity? The healthy instincts 
of nature would then gradually wean back the 
hosts of women who have degraded themselves in 
the marriage relation, and have rendered what 
should have been a righteous mission a state of 
constant sin against the laws of nature." 

In order that a child may attain to something 
like this typical womanhood, it is necessary, first, 
that she be physiologically well-born; and, being 
so, if we would see her pass from childhood to 
adult life maintaining the advantages conferred 
by good parentage, she must understand and obey 
the laws of health. However, a serious obstacle 
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to physical perfection presents itself at the outset 
The majority of female children inherit predispo- 
sitions to disease which tend to defeat our hopes. 
A thorough and adequate reform, therefore, can 
be effected only through the well-directed efforts 
of centuries. 

In the meantime, every woman should know that 
despite every physical disadvantage which she has 
inherited or acquired, excepting absolute deform- 
ity, she may he brought through the 'period of ges- 
tation and childbirth with almost^ if not quite, 
entire freedom from pain. 

In corroboration of this statement, I take pleas- 
ure in briefly presenting the testimony of a few 
distinguished physicians who have written directly 
to the point. 

Dr. Dewees says that "pain in childbirth is a 
morbid symptom; that it is a perversion of nature 
caused by modes of living not consistent with 
the most healthy condition of the system; and 
that such a regimen as should insure such a 
completely healthy condition might be counted 
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on with .certainty to do away with such pain." 
Professor Huxley declares — "We are, indeed^ 
fully prepared to believe that the bearing of 
children may, and ought to become, as free from 
danger and long disability to the civilized women 
as to the savage." 

The following paragraphs from that excellent 
work on pregnancy, by Dr. Montgomery, estab- 
lished beyond question the practicability of pain- 
less childbirth: 

"In a letter to me dated 5th November, 1832, 
Dr. Douglass states that he was called about six 
o'clock, A. M., on the 26th of September, 1828, 
to attend Mrs. D. On his arrival he found the 
house in the utmost confusion, and was told that 
the child had been born before the messenger was 
dispatched for the doctor; and from the lady, 
herself, he learned that, about half an hour pre- 
viously, she had been awakened from a natural 
sleep by the alarm of a daughter about five years 
old, who had slept with her some nights before, 
and this alarm had been occasioned by the little 
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girl feeling the movements and hearing the crying 
of an infant in the bed. To the mother's great 
surprise, she found that she had brought forth 
her child without any consciousness of the fact. 
* * « « « jjj ^Q London Practice of Mid- 
wifery, a work generally ascribed to a late very 
distinguished practitioner, we find the following 
account: 

" *A lady in great respectability, the wife of a 
peer of the realm, was actually delivered once in 
her sleep; she immediately awaked her husband, 
being a little alarmed at finding one more in bed 
than was before. ******* 

"I have elsewhere mentioned the case of a 
patient of mine who bore eight children without 
ever having labor pain; and her deliveries were 
so sudden and void of sensible effort, that in more 
than one instance they took place under most 
awkward circumstances, but without any suffer- 
ing. 

"A case is known of a lady in New England 
who had five children, and who, unless at her first 
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delivery, experienced no pain; and another case 
is known of a lady whose reputation is high as a 
writer and speaker, who asserted that it was her 
own experience that the so-called pains of child- 
birth were no more entitled to the name than the 
sensations attendant upon other natural processes 
which are ordinarily entirely painless." 

I myself have attended many ladies in child- 
birth, who afterward declared that their suflFering 
was insignificant; while a few have maintained 
that they had no pain at all. .These women, so 
far as I can recall the facts, were possessed of fine 
constitutions. Many of them had placed them- 
selves under my care, for advice and preparatory 
treatment some months previous to delivery. 
Quite recently I arrived at the bedside of a lady 
within thirty minutes from the time she realized 
that her confinement was at hand; still I was too 
late. She had already given birth to her child, 
and declared that her labor was concluded with- 
out any suflFering. Such cases are of frequent 
occurrence and establish beyond question the 
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truth of the proposition, that parturition may be, 
and often is, absolutely painless. 

DIET. 

Since the diet occupies the most important 
place in the preparation for painless childbirth, I 
deem it advisable to treat the subject in detail. 

Dieting in pregnancy has a twofold object; first, 
as affecting the mother by promoting digestion, 
and thus counteracting the tendency to nausea, 
headache, constipation, and the entire train of 
symptoms that arise from dyspepsia; second, as 
affecting the child by rendering the osseous tis- 
sues soft and pliable. About forty-five years ago, 
Mr. Bowbotham, a practical chemist, of London, 
England^ promulgated the following theory: 

"In proportion as a woman subsists during 

pregnancy upon aliment which is free from earthy 

and bony matter, will she avoid pain and danger 

in delivery; hence, the more ripe fruit, acid fruit 

in particular, and the less of other kinds of foods, 

but particularly bread or pastry of any. kind, is 
18 
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consumed, the less will be the danger and suffer- 
ing in childbirth." 

This theory originated from an idea gained 
from reading, in the Penny Cyclopeedia, the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"When first the human embryo becomes dis- 
tinctly visible it is almost wholly fluid, consisting 
only of a soft gelatinous pulp. In this gelatinous 
pulp solid substances are formed, which gradually 
increase and are fashioned in organs. These or! 
gans in their rudimentary state are soft and ten- 
der; but in the progress of their development, 
constantly acquiring a greater number of solid 
particles the cohesion of which progressively in- 
creases, the organs at length become dense and 
firm. As the soft solids augment in bulk and 
density, bony particles are deposited, sparingly at 
first, and in detached masses, but accumulated by 
degrees; these, too, are at length fashioned into 
distinct osseous structures, which, extending in 
every direction until they touch at every point, 
ultimately form the connected bony framework of 
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the system. This bony fabric, although soft, 
and tender, at first, becomes by degrees firm and 
resisting." 

The chemist proceeded to reason, thus: 
"If the first visible state of the human being 
is that of a fluid, or soft gelatinous pulp; and if 
the embryo or foetus gradually consolidates, or 
increases in firmness and density by the accumu- 
lation of bony particles, will it not, at any given 
period of its existence, be more or less firm 
according to the bony matter which has been de- 
posited? 

"And is not the mother's blood the source of 
this bony matter, since it builds, supports, and 
nourishes the foetus? 

"And is not the mother's blood derived from 
her food and drink? and according to the propor- 
tion of bony matter existing in them, will not the 
foetus become more or less firm and resisting?" 

Now, this gentleman's wife had already borne 
two children with such excessive difficulty and 
pain during gestation and labor that they were 
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apprehensive she would not survive a third con- 
finement Hence it was very reasonably decided 
— she being pregnant again — ^that her diet should 
consist of food containing the smallest possible 
amount of phosphate of lime — ^which is the hard 
ingredient of bone — until after her confinement, 
when she should resume the use of such food as 
would furnish her milk with all the elements 
necessary to build up the bony structure of her 
child. 
The result of this experiment was so successful 

. ■ 

that Mr. Bowbotham deemed it his duty to make 
the facts publicly known; and accordingly, in 1841, 
he published a small pamphlet, from which the 
foregoing extracts and the following account of 
the experiment were derived. 

"The subject of this experiment had, within 
three years, given birth to two children; and not 
only suffered extremely in the parturition, but for 
two or three months previous to delivery her 
general health was very indifferent; her lower ex- 
tremities exceedingly swelled and painful; the 
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reins so full and prominent as to be almost 
bursting; in fact, to prevent such a catastrophe, 
bandages had to be applied; and for the few last 
weeks of gestation her size and weight were such 
as to prevent her attending to her usual duties. 
She had on this occasion, two years and a half 
after her last delivery, advanced full seven months 
in pregnancy before she commenced the experi- 
ment at her husband's earnest intance; her legs 
and feet were, as before, considerably swelled; 
the veins distended and knotty, and her health 
diminishing. 

" She began the experiment in the first week of 
January, 1841. She commenced by eating an 
apple and an orange the first thing in the morn- 
ing, and again at night. This was continued for 
about four days, when she took just before break- 
fast, in addition to the apple and orange, the juice 
of a lemon mixed with sugar, and at breakfast two 
or three roasted apples, taking a very small quan- 
tity of her usual food, viz., wheaten bread and 
butter. During the forenoon she took an orange 
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or two and an apple. For dinner took fish or 
flesh in a small quantity, and potatoes, greens and 
apples — the apples sometimes peeled and cut in 
pieces; sometimes boiled whole, along with the 
potatoes; sometimes roasted before the fire and 
afterward mixed with sugar. In the afternoon 
she sucked an orange and ate an apple or some 
grapes, and always took some lemon juice mixed 
with sugar or treacle. 

" At first the fruits acted strongly on the stom- 
ach and intestines, but this soon ceased, and she 
could take several lemons without inconvenience. 
For supper she had again roasted apples or a few 
oranges, and rice or sago boiled in milk; some- 
times the apples, peeled and cored, were boiled 
along with the rice and sago. On several occa- 
sions she took for supper apples and raisins, or 
figs with an orange cut among them, and some- 
times all stewed together. Two or three times a 
week she took a teaspoonful of a mixture made of 
the juice of two oranges, one lemon, half a pound 
of grapes, and a quarter of a pound of sugar or 
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treacle. The sugar or treacle served maiDly to 
cover the taste of the acids, but all saccharine 
matter is very nutritious. The object in giving 
these acids was to dissolve, as much as possible, 
the earthy or bony matter which she had taken 
with her food in the first seven months of her 
pregnancy. 

"She continued in this course for six weeks, 
when to her surprise and satisfaction, the 
swelled and prominent state of the veins, which 
existed before she began, had entirely subsided; 
her legs and feet, which were also swelled con- 
siderably, had returned to their former state; 
and she became so active that she could run 
up and down a flight of more than twenty stairs 
with more ease than usual when she was not 
pregnant. Her health became unwontedly excel- 
lent, and scarcely an ache or pain affected her 
up to the night of her delivery. Even her breasts, 
which at the time she began the experiment, as 
well as during her former pregnancies, were sore 
and tender, became entirely free from pain, and 
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remained in the very best condition after her 
delivery and during her nursing. 

''At nine o'clock on the evening of March 3rd, 
after having cleaned her apartments, she was in 
the adjoining yard shaking her own carpets, 
which she did with as much ease as any one 
else could have done. At half past ten she 
said she believed 'her time was come/ and the 
acooucher was sent for. 

"At one o'clock the surgeon had left the room. 
He knew nothing of the experiment being made,, 
but on being asked, on paper, by the husband 
two days afterward, if he 'could pronounce it as 
safe and as easy a delivery as he generally met 
with,' he replied On paper, 'I hereby testify that 
I attended Mrs. Bowbotham on the 3d instant^ 
and that she had a safe labor, and more easy 
than I generally meet with.' On his asking the 
female midwife if .she thought it as easy as 
usual, she replied, 'Why! I should say that a 
more easy labor I never witnessed — I never saw 
such a thing, and I have been at a great many 
labors in my time.' 
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**The child, a boy, was finely proportioned 
and exceedingly soft, his hones being all in 
gristle, but he became of large size and very 
graceful, athletic and strong, as he grew up» 
The diet of his mother was immediately 
changed on his birth, and she ate bread and 
milk and all articles food in which phosphate 
of lime is to be found, and which had been left 
out before. She also got up from her confine- 
ment immiediately and well. After her last de- 
livery, July, 1838, full ten days elapsed before^ 
she could leave her bed, and then she swooned 
at the first attempt; on this occasion, March 
1841, she left her bed the fourth day, and not 
only washed, but partly dressed herself. Had 
she not been influenced by custom, and some- 
what timid, she might have done so sooner. Ta 
be assisted appeared like a burlesque to her, not 
to say annoyance." 

During her former pregnancies this woman 
ate freely of bread, puddings, pies, and all kinds 
of pastry, in the belief that such diet was abso- 
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lutely necessary to nourish her own body €aid 
that of the foetus. But sufficiently nutritious 
food can be selected, which contains the hard 
elements of bone in very small quantity. 

To whatever general conclusions any person 
might be led, from the results of this experiment, 
candor compels a favorable opinion, at least, in 
respect to this individual case. But more than 
this may be said. The theory is based upon the 
principles of physiology, and therefore commands 
respect. Moreover, a great number of American 
women, who, in the past few years, have been 
instructed in these principles, are testifying to 
their practical value in alleviating the difficulties 
and pains of maternity. 

The practical results, however, will not be equal 
in all cases, for the reason that other things are 
not equally favorable. Hence some will deny, 
without qualification, the utility of the fruit diet. 
My own observation leads me to conclude that, if 
a labor following this diet, is severe, it would prob- 
ably have been much more severe without it 
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Food should be selected with reference to the 
amount of bone-making matter it contains; that 
having the least, being most desirable for the preg- 
nant woman. Sago, tapioca, and rice have very little^ 
while wheat flour, especially that made from the 
entire grain, contains a large amount of bony mat- 
ter. Com, oats and barley have less than wheat; 
potatoes and peas not more than half as much; 
rice, sago, and fish still less; cabbage, asparagus, 
cauliflower, celery, turnips, carrots, onions, rad- 
ishes, spinach, lettuce, cucumbers, beets, parsnips 
and mushrooms less than one-fifth; while apples, 
plums, pears, cherries, berries, currants, melons, 
olives, apricots, peaches, pincrapples, pomegran- 
ates, dates, prunes, raisins, figs, lemons, oranges 
and grapes contain about two hundred times less 
bony material than wheat flour. Salt food, spices 
and stimulants of all kinds should be avoided. 

It is not my object to proscribe all solid food 
excepting fruit, but to suggest from what articles 
a widely varied diet may be selected, according to 
temporary cirumstances and individual fancy. 
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Dr. Alice B. Stockham suggests the following 
bill of fare for breakfast and dinner, each day in 
the week; and thinking it may be of special service 
to some readers, I copy it in full. 

Breakfast 

1st. Corn mush, rice cakes, potato balls. 
2d. Boiled rice, cracker omelet, baked potatoes. 
3d. Bice omelet, corn cakes, rhubarb on toasi 
4th. Cracked wheat, rice muffins, tomato toast. 
Sth. Boiled rice, cream codfish, potatoes, com cakes» 
6th. Sago and cream, potatoes, breakfast patties. 
7th. Rice gruel, corn muffins, gooseberry toasi 

Dinner. 

1st Tomato soup, green corn, boiled rice, apple 
tapioca pudding. 

2d. Potato soup, turnips, corn bread, rice pud- 
ding. 

3d. Boiled eggs, asparagus on toast, boiled rice, 
rhubarb pie or cracked wheat pudding. 

4th. Green peas, potatoes in cream, spinach, 
boiled rice, strawberry dessert or fruit blanc mange. 
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6th. Macaroni, mashed potatoes, celery, rice 
snow. 

6th. Asparagus, boHed rice, fruit short cake. 

7th. Eggs poached in milk, Boston brown bread, 
farina blanc mange or plum pudding. 

Supper should be selected in accordance with the 
foregoing principles, and should be the lightest 
meal of the day. 

Since hard water contains more or less of bony 
elements, soft, or distilled water, is preferable. 
It may be used at pleasure in the form of lemon- 
ade. Hot water will often be found a most grate- 
ful drink, taken either during or between meals. 

The quantity of food taken each day, deserves 
more than a passing notice; and on this point, I 
present the well-considered remarks of the experi- 
enced English physician, Dr. Bull: 

"We habitually take more food than is strictly 
required for the demands of the body; we there- 
fore daily make more blood than is really wanted 
for its support. A superfluity amply sufficient for 
the nourishment of the child is thus furnished — 
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for a very small quantity is requisite — without the 
mother, on the one hand, feeling the demand to be 
oppressive, and, on the other, without a freer in- 
didgence of food being necessary to provide it. 

"If the appetite in the earlier months, from the 
presence of morning sickness, is variable and ca- 
pricious, let her not be persuaded to humor and 
feed its waywardness from the belief that it is 
necessary so to do; for if she does, she may depend 
upon it, from such indulgence, it will soon require 
a larger and more ample supply than is compatible 
with her own health or that of her little one. 

"If the general health before pregnancy was 
delicate and feeble, and, as a consequence of this 
state, becomes invigorated, and the powers of di- 
gestion increase, a larger supply of nourishment is 
demanded, and may be met in such case without 
fear; for instead of being injurious, it will be use- 

•F|nl i|t i(t V V ^F ^|p 

" Lastly a woman, toward the conclusion of preg- 
nancy, should be particularly careful not to be per- 
suaded to eat in the proportion of two persons, for 
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it may not only bring on vomiting, heartburn, conr 
stipation, etc., but will contribute, by the accumu- 
lation of impurities in the lower bowel, to the diffi- 
culties of labor." 

I might publish hundreds of letters testifying to 
benefits attributed to fruit diet and general hy- 
giene in pregnancy, but will give space to only 
two written by representative American women. 

Mrs. Horace Mann, referring especially to the 
fruit diet, wrote in 1874: "A sister of mine had 
followed that regimen strictly, and found the ben- 
efit of it in bringing into the world children of un- 
common physical and mental vigor, having a 
development of body far exceeding her own in 
health. One day she visited a friend, a lady of 
wealth, who was out of spirits because she was ex- 
pecting a repetition of the calamity which had 
occurred in several instances of childbirth in her 
own case. She was a woman of fine health, and 
the children which she had successively lost — I 
think there were three — ^were fine, large specimens 
of the human being; but so large in the head and 
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of such . hard bone that they could not be bom, 
and were all taken from the mother with instru- 
ments. She had found herself again pregnant, 
and expressed great sorrow that her own and her 
husband's desire to have children should meet 
with such sad disappointment 

''Every thing that wealth and the kindness of the 
most considerate of husbands could do was always 
done. The first physicians and midwives gave 
their aid; but, after great suffering, the result had 
always been the same. The mother soon recovered 
after these trials, and insisted that she was always 
perfectly well after the birth. My sister asked 
her how she lived as to diet and exercisa She 
said she drove out nearly every day, and ate the 
most nourishing diet — chiefly bread and milk — 
and digested her food welL My sister then told 
her of the regimen prescribed by Dr. Bowbotham, 
€md she concluded to give it a faithful trial. In- 
stead of driving in her carriage, and sitting still 
the rest of the time, she promised to take a good 
walk every day at stated times. 
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"When the time of birth approached, the same 
preparations were made as on former similar occa- 
sions, the same array of physicians and nurses 
were in attendance and all friends were anxious 
lest a repetition of the calamity might at last prove 
fatal to the mother. One day she returned from 
a three-mile walk, and, feeling a little fatigued, 
she sat down on the rocking-chair in her 
bed chamber, before taking ofip her bonnet. 
Feeling a little uneasy she rose from the chair, 
and, as she walked across the room, the child was 
bom upon the floor, without a premonitory pain! 
Since that time she has had several children with 
ease, and became, consequently, a convert to the 
system." 

Apropos of the subject of general hygiene as a 

preparation for parturition, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 

Stanton says: "I am the mother of seven children. 

My girlhood was spent mostly in the open air. I 

early imbijped the idea that a girl was just as good 

as a boy, and I carried it out I would walk five 

miles before breakfast or ride ten on horseback. 
19 
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After I was married, I wore my clothing sensibly. 
Their weight hung entirely on my shoulders. I 
never compressed my body out of its natural 
shape. 

" When my first four children were born I suf- 
fered very little. I then made up my mind that it 
was totally unnecessary for me to suffer at all; so 
I dressed lightly, walked every day, lived as much 
as possible in the open air, ate no condiments or 
spices, kept quiet, listened to music, looked at pic- 
tures, and took proper care of myself. The night 
before the birth of the child I walked three miles. 
The child was bom without a particle of pain! I 
bathed it and dressed it, and it weighed ten and 
one-half pounda That same day I dined with the 
family. Everybody said I would surely die, but I 
never had a relapse or a moment's inconvenience 
from it. I know this is not being delicate and 
refined, but if you would be vigorous and healthy, 
in spite of the diseases of your ancestoi%, and your 
own disregard of Nature's laws, try it" 
A caution may be necessary in this place. The 
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means by which Mrs. Stanton maintained good 
health may be freely imitated, but the risk she 
assumed in leaving her bed so soon, might prove 
disastrous in any case. 

EXERCISE. 

As soon as a woman finds herself to be pregnant, 
she should adopt a system of open air exercise 
consistent with her strength, whatever her previous 
habits may have been. Daring the first six or 
seven months, light domestic occupations need not 
be given up; but after that time they should be 
almost, if not wholly abandoned. But she should 
continue to get into the open air for a short walk 
every day until her confinement, unless it shall be 
decided that, in her particular case, even the 
slightest exercise upon the feet might be attended 
with imminent danger of premature delivery. The 
regimen of this chapter, if strictly followed, will 
render such cases extremely rare, if not impossible. 

Over exertion, anxiety and care are not less in- 
jurious to the health of both mother and child, 
than indolence, itself. Each woman should find 
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the happy mean of exercise best suited to her own 
case. ''A gently active life " is a phrase that needs 
no qualification. For the pregnant woman there 

* 

is no better form of exercise than walking; but it 
must not be carried to the extent of fatigue. U, 
during the last few weeks of gestation, walking 
should be prohibited and carriage riding indulged 
by way of variety, it should be over smooth roads 
and a moderate rate of speed. 

Dancing, running, jumping, the strain of reach- 
ing upward, carrying heavy weights, and fatigue 
from any cause, should be carefully avoided. To 
run a sewing-machine, or do any kind of treadle 
work is also to incur unusual risk. 

BATHING. 

Frequent bathing is highly essential to the com- 
fort and well being of the pregnant woman. It 
tones the nervous system, and at the same time 
restores its equilibrium when deranged; it pro- 
motes sleep; it subdues i)ortal congestion, thereby 
correcting constipation and removing hemorrhoidal 
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tendencies. Indeed it is the balm for nearly all 
the ills of pregnancy. 

Two or three times a week, in the morning on 
rising, a cool sponge bath will be found most in-' 
vigorating. It should be followed by friction with 
a coarse towel to insure complete reaction. Not 
more than one or two minutes need be consumed 
in taking this bath, and, in order that no shock be 
given the system, it would be better, for the first 
few mornings, to submit only the upper part of the 
body to the bath. 

On getting a little accustomed to it, a full bath 
may be taken in the same manner, with none but 
good results, except in the case of women who are 
very feeble, and in whom on account of low vitality, 
reaction is delayed. These will find it necessary 
to temper the water to their special condition. 
But if reaction comes on immediately, that is, if a 
delightful sense of warmth returns at once, there 
is no danger to be feared; it will prove an excellent 
tonic and give immunity from colds. 

If it can be endured without a shock, cold water 
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applied daily to the genital organs and breasts will 
do much toward the preparation for safe and easy 
delivery, besides providing against sore nipples 
and inflammation of the breasts. 

The sitz-bath is the one most advocated for the 
pregnant woman, and should be taken regularly dur- 
ing the whole period of gestation. Too much can not 
be said in its praise. It may be taken by any per- 
son, whether feeble or strong, without the slighest 
danger of producing cold. If not convenient to 
provide a tub made specially for this purpose, any 
tub may be made to serve, by placing a block of 
wood under one side. 

The temperature of the water should be about 
90° Fahrenheit — that is tepid — and its depth in 
the tub sufficient to cover the hips well when sit- 
ting. The length of time to remain in the bath is 
usually from five to ten minutes; but if it cause 
oppression, "rush of blood" to the head, which a 
cold compress upon the forehead and temples, or a 
wet napkin about the neck does not wholly coun- 
teract, the time must be shortened to two or three 
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minutes. Much additional benefit, in the way of 
a tonic effect, will be experienced from having the 
body bathed and rubbed from the shoulders down- 
ward, while in the bath. 

The. best time for the sitz-bath is every night 
before retiring, when it will be found to induce 
most refreshing repose. On coming out of the 
bath, a rough towel and friction with the hand 
vnll set the skin a-glow. This is to be followed 
by rest and sleep, without which much of the value 
of the whole process will be lost. 

DRESS. 

The true woman, the sensible mother, will dress 
in such a manner during gestation as to promote 
her own health and that of her child. That which 
enervates the pregnant woman can never be less 
than criminal. The woman who is worthy to ful- 
fill a trust so sacred as that of child-bearing will 
not wear a corset a single hour after finding her- 
self pregnant, even though she sets at defiance all 
the laws of health at other times. 

As far as possible, heavy material should be 
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avoided. The weight of the clothing should be^ 
borne from the shoulders, to remove all pressure 
from the back and abdomen. The Mother Hub-- 
bard, and the Princess wrapper meet all the hy- 
gienic requirements of dress in pregnancy. 

CHASTITY DURING GESTATION. 

To the unborn, it is infinitely important in many 
ways, that the vital force of the mother be not 
drawn upon by sexual relations during any part of 
the period of gestation. Enough was said, how- 
ever, in chapter X, to convince any reasonable 
person that such relations, at such a time, are un- 
natural, and therefore, in every way, unwise. 
They are not only unnecessary to her well-being 
at that time, and, in her normal condition, unde- 
sired, but they are unquestionably harmful in their 
effects upon both the mother and the impressible 
life she is cherishing and moulding. 

If her own state be passive respecting them, she 
feels degraded by the act, and may impart a cor- 
responding element of character to her child; and 
if her attitude be otherwise, she may exert upon ii 
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an undesirable influence of another kind. If she 
is agreeable to such relations, and imagines her 
condition normal, the probability is that it is 
merely a sympathetic response to her husband's 
amatory desire, mingled with solicitude for hi& 
contentment and happiness, and the retention of 
his love. 

"At all events the intuitions of the mother, 
when against the practice referred to, should never 
be violated. The whole nervous force of her sys- 
tem — the whole energy of her being — in ordi- 
nary cases at least, are undoubtedly required for 
the proper discharge of the maternal duty she 
has undertaken. Any activity of the sexual func- 
tions tends to draw away those forces from 
their proper action, and so mars their work; 
while, under the action of laws already set 
forth, it can scarcely fail to stimulate a corres- 
ponding activity of the same department in the 
embryo, resulting in exaggerated proclivities in 
a direction not to be desired." 

Continence, more than any other means, will 
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guard the sensitiye organism of woman against 
the numerous ills of the pregnant state; and such 
is my faith in the higher nature of men that I 
believe if this truth were more generally known 
to them, they would honor it in their lives. But 
alas, how few have been taught that the interests 
of motherhood and posterity demand chastity 
during the period of gestation? How many pa- 
rents train the sexual side of their children's 
nature? Not one in ten, if indeed, one in ten 
thousand. How, therefore, can we expect the 
highest results from the reverence which men 
everywhere naturally show for maternity? The 
voice of science, even, has been almost silent on 
this subject. 

Of what avail would be the weak cry of woman 
raised against this fearful wrong, unless fortified 
by an universal feeling that she has on her side 
the supreme right of nature and of justice? And 
what has been done to make this feeling general? 
When was the maternal function given unreserv- 
edly into woman's care? Never! She has never 
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been allowed, except in rare oases, to choose when 
this miracle should be wrought in her being. 

Alas, olBfspring have, for the most part, been ac- 
cidents, and their culture permissively provided 
by legislation to begin in the public schools at the 
age of six years! Is there no higher truth? 
Listen to these voices: 

1st. " Motherhood is the central fact of human 
Ufe. 

2d. "The first right of a child is to be well born. 

3d. " Every mother should be set apart during 
pregnancy for the ante-natal culture of her child. 

4th. "Control of appetite is the first step in 
human culture. 

5th. "No man should become a father, who can 
not and will not observe the demands of temper- 
ance in all things, for the benefit of his child." 

It is time for the higher laws of maternity to 
be sought and their interpretation wholly entrust- 
ed to woman. It is time also for the light of this 
higher truth to flash into every home and every 
heart. Who should know better than woman 
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when all the forces of her nature welcome the 
divine miracle of motherhood? 

Man is the exponent of love whose tendency is 
toward physical expression; women, the exponent 
of love whose realm is the spiritual, and whose 
movements are finely adjusted. The sooner she 
is recognized as the final umpire in the maternal 
sphere, the more perfect will be the relations of 
marriage and home, and the more rapidly will all 
the grander possibilities of the race unfold. 

Says Mrs. Chandler: *' Every mother, from the 
hour when the new life commences, is over- 
shadowed by the Most High, and, could she un- 
derstand her needs and powers, and secure to 
herself the respect due to her sacred office, and, 
free from all polluting intrusions upon herself, 
bathe her spirit in the influxes which the life 
within attracts, very rapidly would disappear the 
loathsome deformities, the discordant spirits now 
blotting the fair proportions of humanity." 

The same advice as that already given is appli- 
cable to the entire period of lactation. A course 
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contrary to these principles robs the child of im- 
portant elements of nutrition, and lays a double 
tax upon the mother's vitality. And besides this, 
it is utterly opposed to nature. Science can not 
err in these matters — it is never false to the right. 
It condemns an act that wrongs a fellow being, no 
matter if another is gratified by it 

The whole life of the mother — physical, mental 
and moral — ^is engaged in the office of giving 
nourishment to her child. Shall it be compelled 
to draw from her breast the disturbing elements 
with which the forced activity of organs normally 
dormant at this time, taints her blood? Shall 
the spiritual influences of her nature, distorted 
by forces which mar their perfection, be drawn 
into the life of the sensitive being at her breast? 
Heaven forbid! 

Let every avenue be guarded through which 
harm may flow to the child; and let only the 
forces from highest conditions and her noblest 
emotions be distilled in her blood and fashion 
its life. "In maternity, only, can the conditions 
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important to maternity be experienced, and, 
through this experience, revealed. They are not 
within the scope of intellect alone. The labora- 
tory of the Divine Artist, motherhood, is one 
whose secrets can not be fathomed by man; he 
can only wait at the portal." 

CARE AFTER DELIVERY. 

When possible, the lying-in chamber should 
be chosen on account of its isolation from the 
noise of the family, and should be large, light, 
well ventilated, and kept, so far as practicable, 
at the temperature of 70°. After confinement, a 
a warm sponge-bath should be given the patient 
every day. This may be done without the slight- 
est danger of cold, since exposure is unnecessary. 
A small part of the person may be sponged and 
dried at a time, thus gradually going over the 
entire body. Keep the bed and clothing clean by 
daily changes, and syringe the vagina with warm 
water at least once each day, adding ten to twenty 
drops of carbolic acid to each pint 

Previous to conception the uterus weighs from 
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one to one and one-half ounces, and immediately 
after labor at full term the weight is about two 
pounds. The return of this organ to, or nearly 
to, its original size, is called involution, and re- 
quires from six to eight weeks. The processes by 
which this reduction in size is effected consist in 
cutting off by contraction of the organ, the supply 
of nutrition to the muscular fibrei-cells which 
were provisionally stimulated to unusually rapid 
growth during gestation, and their final fatty de- 
generation and absorption. 

In order that involution may proceed with nor- 
mal rapidity and certainty, perfect rest is desir^ 
able. Anything that interferes with, or inter- 
rupts the attendant discharge, as nervous excit- 
ment, or exposure to cold, brings a risk to the 
lying-in woman which is dangerons for her to 
incur. The heavy uterus lying at the upper 
extremity of the vagina which has just been 
greatly distended by the birth, is more certain to 
prolapse than remain in position, in the event of 
the woman's rising too early after labor, and 
assuming her duties. 
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Such an accident is always serious, since it im- 
X)edes the pelvic circulation, induces passive con- 
gestion of the uterus, and leads almost inevitably 
to general hypertrophy, or enlargement of the 
organ. This condition is called sub-involution^ 
and, on account of the undue weight of the uterus, 
predisposes it to prolapse. 

But sub-involution is also due to other causes, 
as laceration of the neck of the uterus, or dis- 
placement of the organ following a laceration of 
the perineum— either of which accidents may some- 
times occur in childbirth. The condition is also 
frequently met with in women who have had mis- 
carriages; since after this accident the invariable 
tendency is to leave the bed too soon. 

The same care should be observed after mis- 
carriage as after delivery at full term. But what- 
ever the cause which has induced sub-involution, 
it is incompatible with health and comfort, and is, 
in itself, an active cause which leads to other 
still more painful forms of disease. Therefore 
its avoidance, when possible, and remov£d when 
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it has inevitably occurred, is higUy important to 
health. 

The necessity, therefore, for complete and long- 
continued rest after delivery must be apparent to 
all. No woman should ever appear in her regular 
toilet under four weeks from the birth of her 
child, although she may generally be allowed to 
sit up a few minutes at a time with comfortable 
wraps, after the lapse of two weeks, and in a 
wrapper after the third week, hut never earlier^ 
In this matter the family physician's advice should 
not only be sound but final. The mother, herself, 
has richly earned the rest that nature demands 
for her safety, and it should be understood that 
expense in her behalf at such a time is the best 
investment a husband can m£ike, besides being 
the surest proof he could possibly give of his 
worthiness to possess a wife. 

I can not close this section without entering 
my protest against the use of the abdominal band- 
age after delivery. For my own part, I have not 
used it during the whole period of my practice, 

unless my patient insisted on its application, 
20 
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which I am gratified to say, has been very rare. 
I look upon it as a relic of barbarous usage which 
should have been eliminated from all commendable 
methods of practice and forgotten long ago. 
Still, some of the leading medical authorities ad- 
vocate its use on the basis of comfort, only; while 
on the other hand equally eminent authorities 
never apply it. 

Since the position I occupy is perhaps contrary 
to the usual practice, I will explain the reasons 
for my opposition to its use. 

It has already been shown how liable the uterus 
is to prolapse from the slightest provocation after 
delivery, on account of the distended vaginal 
walls. Now any pressure on the abdomen, as the 
bandage, acts precisely on the principle of the 
corset, and I -object to it on that ground. It 
presses upon the pelvic organs, obstructs their 
circulation, thereby retarding convalescence; and 
may induce not only prolapse of the uterus, but 
inflammation also. 
The only objects for which the bandage could 
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ever be applied are, first, comfort; and second, to 
promote the return of the abdomen to its original 
size and symmetry. 

The first object can be secured equally well by 
any compress, as a pillow or folded quilt, pressed 
snugly against the hips on each side. In regard 
to the second object, if the bandage really accom- 
plished in the course of two weeks the restoration 
of the abdomen to its original form, as women 
have been led to expect, its evils would be serioug 
to an alarming degree. But the truth is, it can 
change the abdominal form only so far as it com- 
presses the pelvic organs and thrusts them out of 
their normal position. This will flatten the ab- 
dom^ and possibly diminish the size of the waist, 
in so far, only, as the abdominal contents settle 
down upon the prolapsed uterus. That this im- 
proves the form in any correct sense, is false; and 
that it is an injury in so far as it effects the slight- 
est degree of change, is undeniably true. The 
testimony of those who have experienced both 
methods of treatment after delivery, is univer- 
sally in favor of that which is herein advocated. 
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THE CHANGE OF LIFE. 



Human life consists in a succession of impor- 
tant epochs, and especially is this true of the 
life of woman. Puberty, marriage, pregnancy, par- 
turition, and lactation are among her peculiar ex- 
periences, and each of these crises brings alike 
its trials and its joys. But there is still another 
epoch, fraught with deep physiological interest, 
which it is the object of this chapter briefly to 
consider. I refer to the "change of life," which 
is also known as the " climateric," the "critical 
age," and the "menopause." 

The physiological condition to which these 
terms allude is the arrest of all the processes 
concerned in menstruation. We have already 
seen that at puberty the ovaries attain their full 
size and development, and, each month, perform 
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the function of casting off an OYom, which is car- 
ried to the uterine cavity through one of the Fal- 
lopian tubes. At the change of life the ovaries 
begin to diminish in size, and, at length, being 
shriveled and nearly obliterated, cease to produce 
ova; coincident with which the monthly periods 
cease to recur and the woman is rendered in- 
capable of bearing children. 

"At the same time the ovaries are undergoing 
this remarkable degenerative change, a similar 
change is taking place in the other organs of 
generation. The uterus diminishes in size, as 
does also the vagina. The mouth of the womb 
becomes contracted, and after a time entirely 
closed. The upper part of the vagina is often 
contracted to such a degree as to produce folds 
closely resembling those resulting from serious 
inflammation about the uterus. These changes 
indicate unmistakably the decline of the func- 
tion of reproduction preparatory to its entire sus- 
pension." 

While these physical changes are going on 
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within, others quite as marked are. taking place 
without — that which is most apparent being the 
tendency to grow stout The abdomen usually 
enlarges, and the limbs become fat, or else lose 
their roundness of outline, while the breasts di- 
minish in size and imperfectly retain their orig- 
inal contour. 

It has been already stated that with the ces- 
sation of menstruation the child-bearing period 
•also ceases. Like most rules, however, even this 
•one has an exception. It is true that "as a rule 
the capability of procreation ceases with the ces- 
sation of menstruation; but this is not uniformly 
the case. Instances are on record in which preg- 
nacy has occurred before the appearance of men- 
struation; and so it may occur after the disap- 
pearance of menstruation. This seeming anomaly 
is due to the fact that ovulation and menstruation 
are really two distinct acts, although usually coin- 
cident." 

In rare cases ovulation occurs before the men- 
strual discharge announces the age of puberty; 
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and in rare cases also ovnlation takes place after 
the menstrual periods cease to recur. Hence the 
occasional exception to the rule as stated. 

The age at which these changes take place varies 
in different individuals, but generally bears a di- 
rect relation to the age when puberty is estab- 
lished. The functions of the uterus and ovaries 
continue through a period of from thirty to thirty- 
five years; therefore if they be established at 
thirteen they should naturally cease near the age 
of forty-five. If, however, their appearance was 
delayed to the eighteenth year they should cease 
near the age of fifty. 

These rules are subject to various modifying 
circumstances, but especially to hereditary pecu- 
liarities. There are families, not infrequently mei 
with, in which all the women cease to menstruate 
as early as thirty years of age; while in others 
all the functions of the child-bearing period re- 
main vigorous to the fiftieth, or even to the 
sixtieth year. And in every way these families 
defy all the ordinary methods of calculation. 
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The age at which puberty was established seems 
to bear, with them, no particular relation to tha 
time when menstruation may be expected to 
cease. 

Sometimes the change of life appears abruptly, 
the menstrual periods ceasing without any pre- 
monitory warning; but usually the change is^ 
gradual, often requiring from three to five years 
for its completion. Generally the periods be-- 
come irregular, occurring at one time too early 
and at another too late, even skipping two or 
three periods and then reappearing— the flow 
being often either scanty or profuse. Irregu- 
larity of every kind characterizes the entire crit- 
ical period in most women. 

It is not difficult to understand that such a com- 
plete revolution or re-arrangement of these im- 
portant functions should occasion profound dis- 
turbances throughout the whole system, and espe- 
oially in the circulatory and nervous supplies. 
This is precisely what occurs when the new re- 
gime is being established. Hence the congestive 
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headache, the vertigo, neryous irritability, mental 
disturbances, insomnia, flooding, nose-bleed, pal- 
pitation of the heart, twitchings, spasms, neural- 
gia, and the various hjsteroidal complications that 
sometimes arise. 

Thus this epoch brings back a train of suffer- 
ings similar to those which usually characterize 
the age of puberty; and what is particularly no- 
ticeable is this, that any given individual is very 
apt to experience a return of the same annc^ances 
which she suffered when the menses were being 
established 

And beside these symptoms, which are often 
Tery distressing, there are others more annoying 
if possible; as "flushes of heat in the face and 
elsewhere;" "blushing and discoloration of the 
skin; coldness, tingling and numbness of the ex- 
tremities; sudden outbreaks of perspiration; chil- 
liness, and rigors." Add to these troubles, de- 
rangements of the digestive organs,, sometimes 
most persistent and intractable, manifesting them- 
iselves in every form of dyspepsia, as colic. 
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diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, dysentery or constipa- 
tion, and the picture is tolerably complete. 

So much apprehension of dangerous [complica- 
tions rests in the minds of most women, approach- 
ing the climateric period, that I deem it wise to 
remove, so far as possible, this needless terror. 
" Some more fortunate than others do not exper- 
ience the least discomfort at the change of life. 
They simply note that at the expected time the 
illness does not appear, and for ever after they 
are free from it These are the exceptions. More 
commonly, marked alterations in the health ac- 
company this important crisis, and call for sed- 
ulous hygienic care. It is gratifying to know 
that nearly all these threatening affections can be 
avoided by such care, as they depend upon causes 
under the control of the individual. 

" Another fact, also, is full of consolation. It is 
an unexpected fact — one that we should hardly 
credit, did it not rest on statistical evidence of 
the most indisputable character. The popular 
opinion is, as every one knows, that the period 
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of the change of life is one peculiarly dangerous 
to women. If this were so, we might expect that, 
if the number of deaths between the ages of forty 
and fifty years in the two sexes were compared, 
we should find those of females far exceeding 
those of males. This, however, is not the case. 
On the contrary, the deaths of the males exceed 
in number those of the females." 

It must not be inferred, however, that the 
chauge of life is a crisis of trifling importance, 
and requires little or no attention on the part of 
each woman. This would be a mistake as pal- 
pable as that of allowing the mind to become 
depressed and the health consequently weakened 
by needless forebodings of impending evils. At- 
tention to every hygienic detail, as dress, diet, 
bathing, exercise, rest, diversion, etc., is all im- 
portant. Indeed, the woman who has lived 
healthfully all her life need have little appre- 
hension of serious developments during these 
critical months or years. 

It is my firm conviction that all, or nearly all. 
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the serious local complications which arise during 
the menopause and seem to be a part of it, are 
the result of injuries previously inflicted upon the 
uterus, or of previous disease of this organ due to 
other causes. 

For example, if the neck of the womb has been 
lacerated in child-birth and allowed to go unre- 
stored; or if abortions have been repeatedly and 
forcibly produced by harsh instrumental means, 
thereby injuring the uterus; or if any other or- 
ganic disftase, as ulceration, exists at the begin- 
ning of the climacteric and continues throughout 
the period, it would not be surprising if malignant 
disease should seize this occasion to manifest 
itself in that locality. But in the absence of an 
exciting cause, the development of cancer is no 
more probable at this time than at any other 
period of life. 

The lesson is plain. Live healthfully. Live 
according to the physiological principles which 
it is the object of this work to inculcate. Happy, 
indeed, are those who have thus lived, for they 
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may reasonably expect to pass the crisis in com- 
parative comfori Bat if the reader realizes that 
she has not steered her bark through life over as 
quiet and favorable seas as it was her privilege to 
do, or as the principles of safety demand, let her 
make the best of her situation, and redeem, so far 
as possible, her mis-spent time. However, if the 
crisis is already at hand, and has found her illy 
prepared for its trials, she should seek to have her 
health restored to the best condition possible, and 
conform faithfully throughout the entirtf period ta 
all the laws of health. 

The diet should be plain, free as possible from 
all condiments, and consist largely of fruits, and 
grains prepared in numerous palatable and dainty 
ways. Tea and coflPee, already condemned aa 
highly injurious, are especially objectionable now. 
Avoid all alcoholic stimulants as a deadly enemy. 
The thousand-and-one domestic cares and trials, 
and all responsibilities not easily borne, should, 
fall upon other shoulders. Mental and physical 
repose are highly necessary. Just that easy life 
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which promotes buoyancy of spirits, — entertain- 
ment, with the utmost freedom to come and go, — 
is the ideal social condition for this period. Still, 
a certain amount of exercise, conducive to health 
at all other times, must not be neglected how. 
Carriage riding is peculiarly suitable, since it not 
only affords gentle exercise, but diversion. 

Warm sitz-baths will be found especially sooth- 
ing to the nervous system, as well as to all local 
causes of discomfort so common to this period 
This bath may be taken every evening just before 
retiring. 

If there is tenderness of the pelvic organs, con- 
gestion of the uterus and ovaries, or uterine 
hemorrhage, the hot vaginal douche usually 
affords prompt relief, and should be taken in 
conjunction with the evening sitz-bath. It may 
be administered in the quantity of a gallon at a 
time — ^with the fountain syringe as a means of 
greatest convenience — and should be as hot as it 
can he home. There need be no fear of inducing 

hemorrhage by means of this douche, for there is 
21 
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HO measure known to the medical profession which 
is so prompt to check uterine hemorrhage as co- 
pious injections of hot water. 

If the predominating symptom be headache, or 
'^'flushings of the face, backache, or a sense of 
heat in the spine, sponge the whole of the spinal 
column, once or twice a day, five or ten minutes 
at a time, with hot and cold water alternately, 
applied in quick succession. For the "flushings" 
the face may also be bathed in hot water. 

Great relief may be obtained from the profuse 
sweating, which often occasions much annoyance, 
by bathing the entire body in alcohol and aqua 
ammonia, equal parts, mixed; or by sponging the 
body with salt water at as high a temperature as 
can be borne. Equal parts of alcohol and water, 
mixed, constitute a bath which is also frequently 
successful. 

The abeyance in which nature usually holds the 
sexual appetite during the menopause, leaves room 
for only one opinion respecting its exercise. It 
would seem that nature seeks thus to protect the 
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nervous system from tumult and exhaustion. And 
of those rare cases in which sexual desire is un- 
usually strong during this epoch, it need only be 
said that such manifestations are usually not of 
health, but disease, and should be treated accord- 
ingly. There can be no doubt that sexual rela- 
tions at this time, are often the principal cause 
of aggravating all the physical and mental 
troubles attendant upon this period. Contin- 
ence, therefore, is one of the most essential 
hygienic measures, by means of which many of 
the dangers and trials of this turbulent period 
may be averted. Nature is ever beneficent, and, 
whenever she can have control of the forces of 
life, she is capable of restoring nearly every 
human ill. But she can not work alone; she de- 
mands obedience to her laws. 

The object of these suggestions is, to enable 
every woman to act intelligently in giving herself 
relief from many of the sufferings incident to her 
age. But it is not designed to impress wpon her 
mind the idea that she should seek no other ad-^ 
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▼ice. On the contraryy special troubles may arise 
at any time calling for special treatment, and I 
deem it altogether prudent and advisable for her 
to have the counsel of an intelligent physician 
whenever circumstances indicate such a course. 
Early, intelligent advice, is always an element of 
safety, as well as of economy. 

Though the critical age may sometimes be com- 
pared to crossing a tempestuous sea, the voyage is 
soon made, and beyond the menace of its physical 
and mental storms is a quiet and peaceful haven. 
The heart no longer throbs with the ambition of 
youth, and the fires of passion have ceased to per- 
turb the soul; but the higher elements of being 
yet beautify life. In kind words and noble works 
woman now lives but to exemplify 

" The love that shines in the eye grown dim." 
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OHAPTEE XIII. 

BEAUTY. 

" Beauty is truth, truth beauty,— that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know." 

Probably no age in human history has been 
without its poets and philosophers who have 
asked, and, each in his own way, answered [the 
problem: What is Beauty? Its definitions are as 
numerous as its qualities, and these are co-exis- 
tent with matter and mind. Its presence per- 
vades the universe — its fact is the joy of the 
world. 

It is embodied in the fine arts, and these exist 
for the purpose of expressing it. Beauty, there- 
fore makes art possible, while it is the function of 
art to enthrone beauty. 

The fine arts — painting, music, sculpture, archi- 
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tectore and liieratore — ^merely classify some of the 
qualities of beauty: they do not embrace all forms 
of the beaatif oL These several arts speak to us 
through form, color, souud, and language, and 
their manifestations are unworthy the high name 
of art, unless they involye great ideas, and require 
to be,^expressed in beautiful thoughts. 

For example, a painting, like a poem, should 
have a subject worthy to be enriched by fancy 
and warmed by that passion whose end is the 
beautiful Then the eloquence with which it 
speaks depends on the skill exhibited by the ar- 
tisi A great theme can no more be rendered elo- 
quent on canvas by an inferior workman, than a 
great subject can be made eloquent or artistic by 
an inferior orator or writer. 

But when to the noble theme, is added skillful 
treatment, it speaks to us and we recognize its 
voice. Its language and lessons are sublime. 
Spiritual qualities shine out through the delinea- 
tions upon the canvas, and that which is noblest 
and best within us communes with them. We are 
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elevated by their contemplation. We are ennobled 
by their presence. 

What is true of painting is also true of music. 
But this, especially purely instrumental music, is 
more subtile than is the beauty of any other art. 
With a language that each soul interprets for it- 
self, and which no two persons can apprehend 
alike, music touches chords and awakens respjpsi- 
ses in our nature that no other appeals can arouse. 
And when we hear it, — no matter whether Blind 
Tom press the keys, or they be swept by one so 
beautiful as to vie with the goddess of music her- 
self, — it is ever the same indefinable revelation of 
beauty. 

Sculpture and architecture appeal to us through 
the laws of symmetry and form. As we behold 
their representations, read their language and feel 
their power, they inspire us with awe. But they 
do more than this. Their qualities, whether in 
iihe graceful, voiceless marble, or in the columns 
of beauty and strength, are wrought upon our 
natures, and, in some mysterious manner, mould 
them according to the lessons they teach. 
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Literature stands on the same general ground, 
but it crowns all others; for it is the greatest of 
the fine art& The forms of its expression are co- 
equal with those of human experience. Its beauty 
does not necessarily consist in its truthfulness; 
for as Prol Swing aptly remarks: '^ Immortal 
word-weavers do not deal in facts, but in all the 
sad and happy experiences of the soul." These 
'word-weavers' deal in pictures whose sub-struct- 
ure is feeling. Their characters are dramatic, 
because their emotions and experiences are ideal. 

So it is that each of these arts utters a language 
whose interpretation by each person depends upon 
his individual capacity and culture. Each is 
wrought in the name of the beautiful. Some can 
read this language deeply — others can scarcely 
understand its alphabet 

Though we are entranced by color, sound and 
form, yet how meagre are the words with which 
we attempt to describe them. It is as if anoth- 
er self, dwelling within, listening through the 
portals of our ears, seeing through the windows 
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of our souls, reads the language of these arts 
and deigns to communicate to us only faint whis- 
perings of its beauty and power. 

In watching the play of a tragic drama, we 
recognize the art no less than if it brought 
into play the higher, more beautiful powers and 
passions. All the evil that man can express is 
made useful by contrast with its opposite sen- 
timent, lago wins our admiration only as he 
displays high elements of art We know that 
behind his heartless schemes is intellect trained 
to produce a picture representing the perfec- 
tion of villainy. In every case it is the art 
we see shining out through word and act. 

And we are influenced by another phase of 
tragedy. To contrast opposing motives in life, 
and to behold with quickened sympathies the 
dignity and grandeur of those that are noble, 
become our absorbing thought If the dark 
side of human passion be presented with pecul- 
iar power, it enhances the nobility of tender- 
ness and protection; and while we look upon^ 
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the hideousness of the one, we feel, and glory 
in, the beauty of the other. 

But beauty is by no means compassed by 
the fine arts — it is unlimited in its expression. 
Not only as a property of matter is it experi- 
enced, but as a spiritual force. It is that qual- 
ity of persons and things which we involunta- 
rily admire and commend. In some manner it 
comes to our judgment as an element of the 
good and true, to which it is closely related. 

"Truth and good are one, 
And beauty dwells in them, and they in her, 
With like participation." 

Nature, in both her animate and inanimate 
forms, is eloquent with the mysteries of beauty. 
The rain-bow is one of her noblest types, and 
the chords of a thousand emotions are stirred 
by its revelations of order, of outline, and of 
enchanting brightness and hue. "Look upon 
the rainbow," says the son of Sirach, "and 
praise"; him that made it; very beautiful it is 
in its brightness; it encompasses the heavens with 
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a glorious circle; and the hands of the Most 
High have bended it." What more fitting place 
for it to repose than upon the bosom of a storm 
cloud, heaving with energy as its lightnings 
flash and its thunders voice the warring forces 
of heaven and earth ! 

At first we are awed by such manifestations 
of energy and grandeur, but their secondary 
effect upon us is that of inspiring and enlarg- 
ing our thought The rain-bow and storm-cloud 
are experiences necessary to our complete and 
Sjrmmetrical development. How should we know 
the full meaning of repose, without its contrast? 
how experience its delights, unaided by the 
memory of forces before which we have bowed 
with bated breath? 

Both the knowledge and beauties of Nature 
come to us through her phenomena, and the 
sublimity of these are often measured by the 
violence of her moods. The cyclone and storm 
B,i sea may terrify; but to him who has never 
witnessed the irresistible power of the one, and 
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the merciless throes of the other, some of the 
highest elements of the beautiful have not 
yet been revealed. 

Look where we will for beauty, and find it 

where we may, its magic is unmistakable. 
Though we may fail to define its essence, its 
power is no less real. Says a distinguished 
author: "Beauty is one of the great mysteries 
of Nature, whose influence we all see and feel; 
but a general, distinct idea of its essential must 
be classed among the truths yet undiscovered." 
According to the prevalent theory of English 
esthetic literature the emotions which we expe- 
rience from the contemplation of sublimity or 
beauty are not produced by any physical or 
intrinsic quality in the objects which we con- 
template; since things are not beautiful in 
themselves, but only as they serve to suggest 
interesting conceptions to the mind." On the 
other hand, Euripides declares that, "what is 
not beautiful in itself can be beautiful nowhere," 
while Socrates asserts that the useful, only, is 
beautiful. 
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But let these speculations pass. Suppose 
beauty is a sentiment — a feeling. What then? 
We read in Chinese lore that a beautiful word 
is like a poem which sheds glory; a genial 
word is like harps and lutes. Communion with 
the good is like a fragrance of flowers .that 
fills the neighborhood. And thus its Ian- 
guage flows along. It rides on the air in mel- 
ody; it is in the sentiment of a poem, in the 
laugh and sparkle of a mountain cascade, and it 
glows in the myriad eyes of night It is spirit- 
ual — ^it is material. Verily "it was for beauty 
the world was made;" for it is an all pervading 
presence. 

Turning, now, from the contemplation of beauty 
as expressed in Nature and the arts, let us 
briefly consider some of its qualities as revealed 
in the human body. " The felicity of design in 
art, or in works of Nature," says Mr. Emerson, 
"are shadows or forerunners of that beauty 
which reaches its perfection in the human 
form. All men are its lovers. Wherever it goes, 
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it creates joy and hilarity, and everything is 
permitted to it It reaches its height in woman." 
The numerous copies that exist of such mar- 
velous productions as the Venus, and the Psyche, 
show conclusively that certain results in marble 
constitute a kind of unwritten law in respect 
of ^proportion and form. If this law could be 

transferred to language, the problem of beauty 
would be solved. We might then expect every 
sculptor to become a Phidias, and every painter 
a Titian. 

But seeing and learning to recognize the 
beautiful is, at best, but a short step in the 
way to its production, and does not even imply 
creative talent. To create beauty is a divine 
act which thousands who recognize its elements 
are unable to perform. To say that "the forms 
of a» beautiful body are determined by lines 
the centre of which is constantly changing, and 
which, if continued, would never describe cir- 
cles," is simply stating what exists after beauty 
has been produced: it offers no suggestion as to 
where the lines shall be drawn in producing it 
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There is a real and an ideal beauty; and in re- 
spect to the formation of the latter, that remark- 
able connoisseur of the beautiful in plastic art, 
John Winckelman, remarks: "But Nature and the 
structure of the most beautiful bodies are rarely 
without fault. They have forms which can either 
be found more perfect in other bodies, or which 
may be imagined more perfect. In conformity to 
this teaching of experience, those wise artists, the 
ancients, acted as a skillful gardener does, who 
ingrafts different shoots of excellent sorts upon 
the same stock; and, as a bee gathers from many 
flowers, so were their ideas of beauty not limited 
to the beautiful in a single individual, — as at 
times are the ideas of both ancient and modern 
poets, and of the majority of artists of the present 
day, — ^but they sought to unite the beautiful parts 
of many beautiful bodies. They purified their 
images from all personal feelings, by which the 
mind is diverted from the truly beautiful. * * ♦ 

" This selection of the most beautiful parts and 

their harmonious union in one figure produced 
22 
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ideal beauty, — which is therefore no metaphysical 
. abstraction; so that the ideal is not found in every 
part of the human figure taken separately, but can 
be ascribed to it only as a whole; for beauties as 
great as any of those which art has ever produced 
can be found singly in Nature, but, in the entire 
figure, nature must yield the palm to art" 

Study the subject from whatsoever point of view 
we may, no principle of beauty as found in the 
human face or form can ever be equally satisfac- 
tory to all persons. Attractive affinities exist and 
operate more strongly between opposites than be- 
tween those who are alike in constitution; by 
which fact we learn why brown eyes generally 
look into blue for the fulfillment of their highest 
visions of beauty — and blue into brown. 

One admires dark, and another fair beauty; and 
so must every quality — form, face, and complexion 
— ^pass for judgment before the bar of individual 
constitution, and the tastes resulting therefrom. 
But the source of these diflPerences being natural, 
it places them above criticism. In his judgment. 
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each is true to his own ideal, and each, for him- 
self, is correct. 

There is, however, an esthetic judgment that 
may be relied upon for recognizing those forms 
which cultivated taste has definitely settled as 
beautiful. Applicable to this point, I have se- 
lected and condensed a few comments found iu 
the book-review referred to on page 232. 

"The beauty of the female figure," says Leigh 
Hunt, "consists in its being gently sei^pentine." 

The throat should be round and pillar like, and 
the waist should be twice the circumference of 
this "tower of ivory;" not, as fashion has too 
often made it, of nearly the same size. The 
shoulders should be sloping and not too broad; 
neither should they be too narrow, but should 
occupy that soft and rounded mean presented in 
the Venus de Milo. 

Above all, the figure should be easy. Too small 
a waist is an actual deformity; and young ladies 
who aspire to a girth of eighteen inches should 
recall the famous statue of Venus de Medici, the 
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acknowledged highest type of female beauty, 
which measures twenty-seven inches at the waist. 

In a woman, the hips should be high and wide; 
the feet in proportion to the height of the figure. 
A high instep is beautiful, and a hollowing of the 
sole is considered by the Arabs as a mark of noble 
birth. In the modern woman of fashion, the arms 
are seldom developed sufficiently to reach the 
standard of classical beauty, for the reason that 
she does not give them the requisite exercise. 

The arm should have a round and flowing out- 
line, with no sharpness at the elbow; it should 
gently taper to a small wrist. A white arm is 
beautiful, but one with a dark skin may be more 
beautiful if it is better shaped, — form being the 
chief element of its loveliness. • 

A beautiful face is always attractive; but to pos- 
sess the highest qualities of beauty, it must be 
perfection in all its parts. The forehead must be 
the same height as the nose, free from wrinkles 
and irregularities, and not disfigured by frowns. 

The eyes are perhaps the greatest personal 
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beauty. The soul looks out of them. All colors 
may be beautiful. Black eyes are supposed to be 
the most intellectual; blue eyes the most soft and 
tender; but gray eyes are capable of the most 
wonderful expression; and there is a hazel eye 
with a tinge of green in it which is singularly 
handsome. 

The most beautiful ears are small, delicate, com- 
pact, and of a shell -like shape, and are thought to 
be indicative of high birth. They should never be 
weighed down and dragged out of shape by heavy 
jewelry; if ear-rings must.be worn, they should be 
light, so as not to distort the ear. The jaw should 
be small and delicate. If the cheek is dimpled, so 
much more of the charm of youth will it possess. 

According to the Greek ideal, the chin should 
gently undulate in its outline, and lose its shape 
gradually and almost insensibly, in the fullness of 
the neck. The nose is pretty much a matter of 
taste, but, as in the case of the haii', it will gener- 
ally be found that nature has supplied that which 
is best suited to the other features. 
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But apart from the qualities of physical beauty, 
there are others of equal, if not greater, import- 
ance. I refer to spiritual qualities — "the beauty 
of the soul, which consists of all manner of vir- 
tue." 

Apropos of this kind of beauty, Cicero asserts 
that, "the wise man is truly beautiful, for the 
features of the soul are more beautiful than those 
of the body." " Could we but see the soul of the 
virtuous man," says Seneca, "how beautiful, how 
venerable, how resplendent with majesty and 
gracefulness would she appear to us!" "He who 
wishes to proceed rationally," says Plato, "must 
consider the beauty of the soul more excellent 
than that of the body." And again, Socrates 
prays: "O Pan, and all ye other gods of the place, 
grant that my soul may be beautiful, and that my 
exterior may accord with my soul!" 

"It is not the exterior delineations, the various 
hues and shades of color, that the true critic con- 
siders in a work of art; it is rather what is im- 
plied than what is expressed; the invisible and 
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untouchable, not what can be seen, heard and 
grasped ) the idea rather than the material 
form'' 

As with works of art, so, also, with the beauty 
of the human face and form. "Beauty without 
grace is the hook without the bait. Beauty with- 
out expression, tires." "We love any forms, how- 
ever ugly, from which great qualities shine. If 
command, eloquence, art, or invention exist in the 
most deformed persons, all the accidents that 
usually displease, please, and raise esteem and 
wonder higher." 

The Greeks looked upon beauty as a mark of 
relationship with the immortal gods: nor has our 
own age outgrown the childish prattle of the past, 
and become too self-conscious to characterize as 
" god-like " all those higher physical and spiritual 
qualities that distinguish the beautiful and the 
good. Hence the universal question: What shall 
I do to become beautiful? 

That this question is not without reason; and 
that beauty ought to be as universal as is the 
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desire for its possession, the following from Mr. 
Emerson testifies: 

"That beauty is the normal state, is shown by 
the perpetual effort of nature to attain ii Mira- 
beau had an ugly face on a handsome ground; and 
we see faces every day which have a good type, 
but have been marred in the casting: a proof that 
we are all entitled to beauty, should have been 
beautiful, if our ancestors had kept the laws — as 
every lily, and every rose, is well. 

"But our bodies do not fit us, but caricature and 
satirize us. Thus short legs, which constrain to 
short, mincing steps, are a kind of personal insult 
and contumely to the owner; and long stilts, again, 
put him at a perpetual disadvantage, and force 
him to stoop to the general level of mankind. * * 

"Faces are rarely true to any ideal type, but are 
a record in sculpture of a thousand anecdotes of 
whim and folly. Portrait painters say that most 
faces and forms are irregular and unsymmetrical; 
have one eye blue, and one gray; the nose not 
straight; and one shoulder higher than another; 
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the hair unequally distributed, etc. The man is 
physically as well as metaphysically a thing of 
shreds and patches, borrowed unequally from good 
and bad ancestors, and a misfit from the start" 

I think there can be no question with the reader 
that there is but one kind of beauty as applied to 
the human face and form, and that ia natural 
beauty. Artificial aids may properly be invoked, 
and these are already well known and widely em- 
ployed. When used within the bounds of health, 
and good taste, the results are artistic and pleas- 
ing; but when applied with ideas so exaggerated, 
and a touch so unskilled that nature is caricatured 
thereby, nothing can be more repulsive to true 
refinement. 

The beauty whose pursuit is not only in itself 
most desirable, but is the highest honpr to the 
world, is that which manifests itself through na- 
ture rather than art It can never be misunder- 
stood. It is chiseled in the form and face, and 
the whole being is radiant with its influence and 
power. 
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In order to realize the beauty that should be the 
universal heritage of humanity, the race must 
come into more perfect relations with nature. 
Every obstruction to her methods of attaining 
physical perfection must be removed, and condi- 
tions of harmony established. This can be done 
by observing, first, that the better influences of 
heredity are secured in generation; second, by 
conserving and developing the better qualities of 
the child, and by eliminating its imperfections. 

That the human form and features — as well as 
many phases of character and conduct which are 
often regarded as mysterious — can be solved only 
through the influence of heredity, no one at the 
present day can seriously doubt. If there are any 
who insist on holding, as an imperative religious 
belief, that human destinies are fore-ordained, and 
beyond the scope and power of man to shape, I 
would, nevertheless, implore them to accept this 
scientific truth — that all phenomena of whatever, 
name or nature are wrought in the name and 
through the medium of law. 
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Becords of cases showing many peculiar facts 
connected with hereditary transmission are acces- 
sible to all, and need not be extensively referred 
to in this work. The consequences of certain 
hereditary laws are not denied; but the principles 
by means of which desirable results may be 
attained are practically ignored, and it is to these 
that special attention is invited. 

Says Mr. Newton, to whose work reference has 
already been made: "Nothing seems more fully 
established, through all history, than that the 
prominent states and characteristics of both par- 
ents at the time of conception, as well as those of 
the mother during gestation, are likely, if not cer- 
tain, to be incorporated into the very fibre and 
tissue of the new being that is originated. Here 
— to say nothing of tendencies inherited from 
grand-parents and remoter ancestry — is the un- 
doubted source of many of the peculiar traits, 
strange idiosyncracies, singular aversions, and 
absurd inconsistencies of character, as well as 
various physical maladies, which afflict so many 
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of our children and curse society. And here we 
learn why it is that so large a portion of humanity 
are actuated by no genuine love of their kind, no 
noble and worthy purpose in life, no aspiration 
above self-interest and self-gratification. Their 
parents implanted no higher motive in the act 
which brought them into being. 

" More than this, evidences point unmistakably 
to the conclusion that the indulgence of any evil 
desire or thought on the part of the mother, dur- 
ing the period of gestation, is likely to infuse, 
through the inevitable force of mental or physical 
impressions, a subtle moral virus into the very 
texture of the young life that is being so marvel- 
lously wrought within her own — a virus which 
poisons to a greater or less extent the fountain of 
its being, blunts its moral sense, and thus deadens 
its realization in after life of the enormity of the 
vicious or criminal tendency which may be so 
implanted Nay, still more. There are strong 
reasons for believing that these eD tailed procliv- 
ities often assume in their unfortunate subjects 
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the form of an imperative "Must" — a seemingly 
uncontrollable impulse. 

"On the other hand, it is undoubtedly the 
mother's privilege, at this critical period, to so 
prepare and elevate herself, by proper living and 
pure aspirations, that her soul may be constantly 
bathed in hallowed effluxes from celestial realms 
— truly " overshadowed by the Most High." * * 
* * * In brief, the law seems to be that, such 
is the intimate connection between the mother and 
the embryo, the exercise of any faculty of the 
mind or soul, or of any organ of her brain or 
body, stimulates and develops in proportionate 
degree the corresponding faculty or organ in the 
incipient child. 

"Thus it is that the iniquities as well as the 
excellencies of thjB parents are transmitted to their 
children, even for many generations. And hence 
it is in the power of the mother intelligently and 
wisely to shape or to greatly modify the develop- 
ment in the germ of all the powers and tendencies 
of her expected offspring. 
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" In fact, it is for the mother, by the use of ap- 
^propriate means — provided a sufficient organic 
capacity has been germinally contributed by the 
father, and provided, also, the mother's efforts are 
properly seconded by the father — ^to produce a 
poet, a thinker, an artist, an inventor, a philan> 
thropist, or any other type of manhood, desirable 
or undesirable, as she wishes. By an intelligent 
exercise and direction of her own mental and i 

physical jorceSy in an orderly and systematic 
manner, during the development of the embryo^ 
she may determine with almost unerring certainty 
the bent and career of her unborn child.'' 

These concluding statements seem too forcible 
to be true, yet they possess the merit of springing 
from the deep and, evidently, well considered con- 
victions of the writer. Nor are the ideas original 
with him. Where one person can be found to 
deny the practical value of the principles in- 

• 

volved, another accepts them with qualifications, 

while many, indeed, aver that they, themselves, ^ 

have verified their soundness. i 

1 
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It is my opinion that serious disappointment in 
any given case, as regards ante-natal influencea 
upon offspring, may generally be traced to the 
lack of certain important circumstances and con- 
ditions which were originally omitted from the 
account. So long as the law remains, and it is 
eternal, that like produces like, it must follow that 
any remarkable conditions in offspring are pro- 
duced by equally remarkable causes, though in- 
visible and unrecognized in the parents or their 
environments. Furthermore, these sentiments are 
uplifting in their tendency, and can but do honor 
to those who entertain them in all the relations of 
marriage cmd generation. 

The existence and far-reaching influence of 
these laws were well understood by the Greeks, 
who guarded pregnant women with the utmost 
care, and surrounded them with beautiful works 
of art to stimulate the imagination, and thus 
reproduce their ideal qualities in offspring. Even 
the Chinese believe so firmly in the hereditary 
taint of depravity that the father and grand-father 
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of the accused are sometimes required to suflFer 
the same severity of punishment inflicted upon 
the criminal himself. 

The inherited tendency to vice was, perhaps, 
never more strikingly illustrated than in the de- 
scendants of Margaret Jakes, a vicious woman of 
New York. The lines of descent were traced 
through six generations, including in all seven 
hundred and nine persons, who were classified as 
thieves, murderers, idiots, and the unchaste. 
Those who are now living may be found in jails, 
work-houses, poor-houses, and houses of bad re- 
pute. 

Longevity in some families, as well as the short 
duration of life in others; the transmission of 
certain mental qualities and tendencies; of dis- 
ease, deformities, and depraved appetite; the 
peculiarities of structure, normal and abnormal, 
and various other more or less persistent heredi- 
tary forces, are such familiar facts that their dis- 
cussion is unnecessary. To call them to mind is 
the only object of their mention in this place. 



1 
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The hereditary transmission of talent is no 
longer questioned; but the source of genius still 
eludes demonstration. It can scarcely be re- 
garded an accident, and yet its elements can be 
reduced to no formula. For example, the Bach 
family exhibit a high order of musical talent ex- 
tending through two centuries, but only once in 
all this time was the generative force seconded by 
just that order of parental environment to pro- 
duce a genius. There was only one Sebastian 
Bach. 

Again, the father and grand-father of Beethoven 
were possessed simply of musical abiUty, and there- 
by the mystery of that soaring force which cul- 
minated in a genius is, at most, only foreshadowed 
— not revealed. Among the relatives of Baphael 
and Titian there were no illustrious artists. The 
father of the former, and the son and brother of 
the latter possessed simply aptitude for art To 
no law of genius that can be traced is the world 
indebted for Boussuet, Pascal, Moli^re, Voltaire, 

Bosseau, Byron and Goethe; nor can Dante and 
23 
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Shakespeare be accounted for on the basis of any 
well established theory of transmission. 

Still it wonld appear that sensibility, taste, apti- 
tude, lie very near to the mystery we wonld solva 
And elements, inspiring the procreative forces of 
parents,— in conjunction with the preparation for 
offspring and the favoring conditions of gestation, 
which have been already urged in chapter XI — 
may, indeed, be the key to the phenomena of 
genius. 

Whether it can be produced at will, we may 
never know; but we are certain that in human 
life, many of the loftiest moods and results of na- 
ture are inaugurated by the will and through the 
guidance of man. The inventions which distin- 
guish our own era from all others of the past are 
not the result of spontaneous, but of the forced, 
conditions of nature. The tide of human progress 
rises by human effort. 

How, then, shall the race be improved, physi- 
cally, through the influence of heredity? This 
question, traced in all its bearings, would involve 
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many others, as temperament, consanguinity in 
marriage, disease, etc., which, if discussed, would 
unduly prolong the present chapter; but its most 
practical phases may be briefly considered. 

To what extent feeble and diseased constitutions 
are joined in marriage, to that extent will the im- 
provement of. the race be retarded. Men must 
look for beauty, strength, virtue, character, instead 
of wealth and position. They should be brave 
enough, and grand enough, to make their own 
position in life, unless it come to them as an acci- 
dent of marriage. 

When this is done and nature asserts herself, 
there will be little danger of mingling inharmonious 
elements. The laws of selection, though stamped 
in the constitution of every man and woman, are 
subjective, and difficult to formulate in language. 
They are based upon sentiment, but are rarely, 
perhaps never, wrong. They involve more than 
form — ^more than face — more than the color of the 
eye and the tone of the voice; they involve char- 
acter. Temperament may be the leading element. 
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but generally these laws include the tout ensemble, 
on the one hand, of feminine, and on the other, of 
masculine qualities. Such qualities as one would 
desire in offspring, shoidd be made a subject of 
personal inquiry, and should be sought by each 
partner in marriage. Then let this question be 
previously asked — and answered at every altar. 
Whatever may be said of the possible transixnis- 

sion of talent or genius, a vigorous constitution 

• 

with blood untainted by disease, is the most valua- 
ble legacy any child can receive through parent- 
age. Armed with this, every reasonable success 
in life becomes possible. Even brilliant talents 
sustained by feeble powers of endurance, are often 
surpassed by the more modest attainments of men 
and women possessed of sound bodies and well 
balanced minds. 

The story goes that once a certain Englishman 
rsent his groom to the ale-house in search of 
Tiis friend Shakespeare. "How shall I know 
him," quoth the groom. "The easiest thing in the 
world," replied his master. "Every body resem- 
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bles some animal, more or less; but, when you lay 
eyes on Shakespeare, you will at once say, there is 
a man!'* "Man in the fullness of his harmonious 
beauty, such is the ideal toward which all the ef- 
forts of our present imperfect humanity ought to 
be directed, and it is full time that we should 
strive, by a wise use of the principles of heredity, 
that is, by healthy procreation, to develop a human 
race in which the last traces of animality shall 
have disappeared, and in which the man shall be 
less rare." 

And this brings us to consider the second ob- 
servation necessary to realize th^ blessings of 
beauty, viz. : the development and conservation, in 
the child, through the laws of health, of qualities 
that are good, and the elimination of those that 
are bad. 

Ante-natal influences may give us the elements 
of beauty, but it remains for the correct habits of 
life to develop and establish them. One is the 
plant; the other, the flower. Whatever renders 
the former imperfect, diminishes the brightness 
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of the latter. If weeds choke the plant, the blos- 
som will be wanting in brilliancy; but if it be 
nutured with conscientious care, its beauty will 
charm and delight the senses of all who behold it, 
and its perfume will fall like incense on the air. 

Attention to all the details of health, from child- 
hood to maturity, is the essential requisite for at- 
taining that larger experience of life which is 
urged upon the reader. These details involve 
diet, dress, personal purity, education both mental 
and physical, prudent habits, temperance in all 
the affairs of life, and obedience to the laws of sex. 
But it is not necessary to repeat the principles that 
underlie these subjects, since they have been* dis- 
cussed in the preceding chapters. 

The first and greatest care falls upon the parent. 
The success pf every person's life lies, in a great 
degree, in the influences that surround and inspire 
his childhood. Let the habits of correct living be 
established early, if it is expected that the highest 
results of development shall be secured. 

The law is plain. The best efforts produce the 
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best results. Non nihilo nihil fit, not only per- 
tains to matter in its original form, but applies 
equally well to all the qualities of life. Whether 
a "Conscious Mind in Nature" determines the 
multiform phases of vital manifestations, we may 
never be more certain than now; but above and 

• 

beyond all question is the fact that the improve- 
ment of the race is within the choice of man, and 
that the unfolding of its possibilities is only lim- 
ited by human eflfort. Onward and upward its 
course has ever been; onward and upward its 
course will ever be. 

Throughout the realm of matter, living or dead, 
the law of development is immutable, and man 
has been moulded by its invincible force. No- 
where has he been found perfect; but eyery where, 
as if in the crucible of Time, has he risen out of 
the dross of ignorance, barbarism and error, to the 
plane of higher, nobler, and purer life. In every 
thing, we represent the sum-total of all. past er- 
rors and successes. Faith, fancy, magic, specula- 
tion, superstition, lie at the foundation of all that 
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is permanent in science and philosophy. Our 

present eminence is due to the combined results 

of the wisdom of ages; and the truth is, that 

whatever will he depends upon what is; just as 

» 
what is depends upon what was! 

As the world's progress has been accorded to 
law, so may any special feature of development be 
carried onward by the application of the princi- 
ples upon which it rests. Science, government, 
morals, literature, art, have resulted from the 
gradual unfolding of the higher elements of hu- 
man nature; and on all these achievements, phys- 
ical perfection may rest as a glorious coronal. 

Beauty, health, and strength are the tripod 
which uphold many grand possibilities for the 
race. Their inspiration is irresistible, their as- 
pirations mount to the stars. Beauty has affini- 
ties which attract all other good, human and di- 
vine; while health and strength kindle all the 
brightest flames of physical and intellectual joy* 
They stand close to the hope and fruition of life. 

Greek beauty was not a creation, but a develop- 
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ment; and every element of it was the answer to 
an active law. As a nation, the Greeks worshiped 
beauty, and this is the secret of their power to 
produce it both in the inanimate marble, and in 
the human body. Every where they strove to at- 
tain, and in everything to embody, its highest 
forms. Their philosophers taught its elements, 
their artists represented them, and, inspired by 
their refining and uplifting influences, the whole 
nation reproduced them through the mysteries of 
the procreative laws. 

What the past has realized, the present may 
strive for and possess. Study the human form; 
master the highest elements of its beauty, and the 
laws by which those elements are developed and 
conserved. Be true to the deepest impulses of 
the soul and the highest dictates of reason. Mark 
well the laws of health. Fix permanently in mind 
the outlines of the typical female form, and honor 
those outlines by refusing to sacrifice them upon 
the altar of thoughtless custom or of ill-considered 
fashion. Bise above the pitiful level of fashion- 
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leaders, — ignorant of everything but false art and 
ignoble, selfish aims. Court the sweet blessings 
of Nature in every mood and tense; drink deeply 
from her fountains of beauty, and let the myste- 
ries .of her love rest like a halo upon every life. 
The laws of health are the key to this higher state: 
they will unlock the door to every physical and 
spiritual good. 

Thus will order rise out of chaos, as the fabled 
Phoanix rose from the funeral pyre; and thus will 
the world be re-created. A new era will dawn — 
the era of fidelity to the highest hopes of the race. 
The long period of sordid elBforts, of indifference, 
and of error, will close, when the spirit of the past, 
leaping across the centuries, shall animate the 
present with higher aspirations, and crown the 
future with its perfect fruits. 

Into this future, one of the grandest forces which 
the present can send is physical perfection. It is 
the source of every hope — ^the fulfillment of every 
promise. Disease and feebleness tend to make 
life narrow and shallow; health and strength, to 
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render it broad and deep. Those are the elements 
of deformity; these the talisman of beauty. One 
is the synonym of gloom; the other of supernal 
brightness; one of death, and the other, life I 
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Pancreas,— X long, flat, glandular organ in the left side 
of the body below the ribs. 

Parturition,— The bringing forth of young. 

PatJiology.— The doctrine of diseases. 

Pelvis,— The bony cavity forming the lower part of the 
body. 

Physiology, —The science of the functions of living bod- 
ies. 

Pregnancy, — The state of being with young, or with child. 

Pregnant.—^ee Pregnancy, 

PsychologicaL—rertSLining to mental science. 

Puherty,—The bloom of youth ; early manhood or woman- 
hood. 

Respiration, — The function of breathing. 

Spinal Colunin,~The twenty-four bones in the back part 
of the skeleton, between the head and pelvis. 

Spleen,— A liver-colored organ in the left side, behind the 
ribs. 

Stomach.— The membranous receptacle of the food. 

Uterus,— The womb; a hollow, muscular organ in which 
the young are nourished until birth. 

Ventricle,— A cavity of the heart. 

Womb, — See Uterus, 
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Abdomen, how to develop muscles of, 165. 

Abdominal bandage, 305. 

Abortion, its relation to malignant disease, 319. 

" morally and physically considered, 254-256. 

" penalty for unkindness resulting in, 259, 260. 
Air, out-door, importance of exercise in, 114, 115, 291. 
Alcoholic stimulants, a deadly enemy in the change of 
life. 320. 

Amativeness, effects of stimulants on, 249. 

•* the control of, 246-248. 

American women, said to be deteriorating, 18, 19. 
Anaemia, the cause and effects of, 114. 
Animals, how improved, 141. 
Appetite, the tyranny of, 53. 
Arms, to develop muscles of, 167, 168. 

Back, to develop muscles of, 167. 

Bathing, the secret of health and beauty, 185. 

** during pregnancy, 292-295. 

" after confinement, 302. 

** during change of life, 321. 
Bandage, abdominal, remarks on the, 305. 
Beauty, 327-363. 

** definitions of, 334. 

*' Diana's rules for, 185. 
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Clothing, how it should be made, 209. 
'* suitable for the extremities, 210. 
" under, best material for, 209. 
Colds, during menstruation, 96, 97. 
Complexion, how to preserve the, 184. 
Compressing internal organs, the effects of, 204. 
Confinement, care of woman during, 902-307. 
Constipation, how to overcome, 174. 
Continence, 249, 254, 323. 
Corset, false jcomfort of the, 201. 

" perfect substitute for the, 213. 
Corded waist, 213. 

** *' popular objections to, considered, 214. 

Cosmetics, 184. 

Dancing, 115. 

Deformity, from improper corset, 196-198. 
Diet, 43-66. 
" governed by appetite, 52, 53. 
" for pregnant women, 27^291. 
Dietary maxims, 48-52. 

Diseases of women, how to account for, 20, 74, 75. 
" ** how to eradicate^ 20. 

" ** the prevention of, 21, 80. 

Douche, vaginal, 321. 
Draper's definition of man, 32. 
Dress, advantages of woolen, 76, 77. 
'* children's union under-flannel, 77. 
" defects of boys', 71. 

girls', 70-72, 75. 
infants', 69, 70. 
graceful, 193. 
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Dress, in childhood, 69-81. 

** of pregnant women, 295, 296. 
•' woman's. 191-216. 
" woman's union under-flannel, 209. 
Drugs, modem study of, 22. 
Dumb-bells, 168. 

Dyspepsia, from eating sugar, 58. 
" of infants, 53. 

often painless, 53. 
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Ears, elements of beauty of, 341. 
Eating, between meals, effects of, 58, 59. 

" rules for, 48-52. 
Education, in relation to health, 117-125. * 

of girls, 10&-133. 
Educational system, the prevalent, considered, 110-115. 
Excretion, the processes of, 36. 
Exercise, out-door, importance of, 114. 

rules for, 160-180, 291. 
Eyes, beauty of the, 341. 

" how to preserve them, 182. 

Fashion, the goddess of, 191. 
Fashion-leaders, 361. 
Feeding, artificial, of children, 54. ' 

of children, 56, 57. 
" too frequent, of children, 57. 
Feet, covering for, 206. 

" the proper care of, 78, 222. 
Fidelity, of lion and eagle, 231. 
Flushes of heat, at change of life, 316, 322. 
Food, artificial, for infants, 55. 
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Food, classification of, 46. 

during period of rapid growth, 95. 
general maxims regarding, 48-52. 

" inlluence of climate upon, 47. 

" injurious articles of, 59. 

" mental and moral influences of, 47. 

" quantity taken by adult in one year, 32. 
Flour, from the whole grain, 57. 

" Graham, 57. 
Fruits, improved by art, 140. 
Functions of organs, 34, 35. • 



Garters, 206-211. 

Generation, female organs of, 91. 
Girl, an algebraic problem, 106. 
Girls', half- work in school for, 127, 128. 

" in relation to school work, 112, 113. 

" out-door exercise for, 76, 154. 
Greeks, ideas of beauty, 342, 343. 

physical culture of the, 23, 142-144, 361. 
Gymnastics, 134. 

Habits, good, importance of, 358. 

" moderation in healthful, 66. 
Hair, how to preserve the, 182. 
Healthj apparent indifference about, 43, 44. 
blessings of, 118. 

" of American women, 17. 

" the relation of, to happiness, 15. 
Heredity, 346. 

" in relation to disease, 73. 

Hidden processes of life, 27-40. 
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Husband, tbe moral support of, 261. 
Hygiene of pre^ancy, 259-907. 

Ignorance, the source of disease, 85-88. 
Injections, vaginal, 902. 
Introduction, 1-29. 
Involution, of uterus, 909. 

Knee, to develop muscles below the, 161. 

Know thyself, 198. 

Knowledge of self, a source of safety, 85-90. 

Laceration of neck of uterus, 904-919. 

" of perineum, 904. 
Lacing, the evil effects of, 196-199. 
Leggings, 211. 
Life, how human beings begin, 90. 

" the problem of, not yet solved, 97. 
Love, 290, 291. 

** a divine benediction, 299. 

Marriage, 229-256. 

'' early, the cause of degeneracy, 295. 

" proper age for, 292, 297. 
Marital rights, 299, 242, 256. 
Massage, 159. 
Medical profession, 20. 
Medical science, past and present, 21, 22. 
Menopause, 911-924. 

*' symptoms incident to the, 916-919. 
Men's feminine ideas, 244. 
Menstruation, care during, 221. 

<^ pauses of painful, 220, 
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Menstruation, discomfort attending, 219* 

" duration of, 314. 

*' explained, 92. 

hygiene of, 219, 225. 

'* repose during, 223. 

*' should be painless, 72, 73. 

Menstrual period, of feeble girls, 127. 
Mental culture, 105-133. 
Miscarriage, 304. 
Modesty, false, 149. 

Muscles, effect of the corset upon, 201. 
" how to strengthen, 161. 

Nature's laws undeviating, 88. 
Nurse, wet, 55. 
Nursing, rules for, 53, 54. 
Nutrition, results of impaired, 114. 
" the processes of, 36. 

Oil, the Oriental use of, 186. 
Out-door sports, a plea for, 115. 
Ovaries, 92, 312. 
Ovulation, 92, 312. 

Parents, duty of, towards children, 86. 
Farturition, care after, 302-307. 

" painless, 269-273. 
Persians, 23. 
Physical culture, 96, 137-188. 

" perfection desired, 16. 

" " of Greeks, 23. 

Pregnancy, before appearance of menses, 313. 
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Pregnancy, prevention of, 256. 

the hygiene of, 25&^307. 
Prevention of diseases, 22. 
Progress, human, 354, 355. 
Prolapse of uterus, 303. 
Puberty, education of girls during, 120-122. 

" mental changes at, 99, 100. 

" physical and mental changes at, 116. 

" the age of, 90. 

" the meaning of, 90. 

" the physiological sign of, 90. 

Bace improvement, importance of, 23. 

Beading, sensational, 99. 

Bef orms, how inaugurated, 23, 24. 

" in dress, 216. 

*' obstacles to, 44. 
Bespiration, 152. 
Best, after confinement, 303. 
Bestraint, sexual, 249, 254. 
Bowbotham's theory of painless parturition, 273. 
Bussian soldiers, the dress of, 204. 

School, over-work in, 109. 

School girls, social dissipation of, 115. 

Shakespeare, anecdote of the appearance of, 356. 

Shoes, 181, 207. 

Shoulders, to develop muscles of the, 167, 172. 

Sitz-bath, 321. 

Skirts, how suspended, 203. 

Sleep, 187. 

Social dissipation, of school girls, 115. 
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Soul, 137, 138. 

" beauty of the, 342. 
Spices, the effects of, 58. 
Spinal curvature, 174. 

** " how caused, 201. 

Stockings, how to support the, 211. 
Subinvolution of uterus, 304. 
Sugar, the use of, 58. 
Sweating, in climacteric period, 322. 

Tea and coffee, 59-66, 185, 320. 

Teachers, important duties of, 86, 108. 

Teeth, how to preserve the, 183. 

The age of puberty, 85-102. 

The hygiene of the monthly epoch, 219-225. 

Thigh, how to develop muscles of the, 163. 

Truth, the beauty of, 85. 

Turks, physical culture of the, 23. 

Uterus, 312. 



Vagina, 312. 
Ventilation, 96. 



Waist, corded, 78, 213, 

" " advantages of, 214, 215. 

" how to develop muscles of the, 164. 

" slender, 195. 
Walking, 292. 
Water, cold, for bathing, 294. 

" injections of hot, 321. 
Wet nurse, 55. 
Woman's dress, 191-216. 
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Woman suffrage, remarks upon, 205. 

** the owner of her own person, 242. 
Women, in relation to offspring, 299. 

" insufficient clothing of, 210. 

** self-sacrificing, 243. 
Woolen under-clothing, 77. 



